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PALGRAVE OF SYCAMORA. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Paris and London ! Well, Louis, there's no 
denying, but another term or so, and the world will 
open to you very brilliantly. Why, man, with plenty 
of money, full and uncontrolled liberty of action, and a 
by no means flisagreeable person, to visit the most 
splendid capitals of Europe — by Jove ! I know no one 
whose lot is more enviable than yours." 

" I think I know one who would not change places 
with me, notwithstanding. Nay, if I know anything of 
you, Otto, it is the certainty that you would not barter 
your mount proper and three twigs argent against my 
prospects and all the broad lands and dark woods I may 
call my own." 

" Wouldn't I, though — ^hah ? That same certainty 
of yours only proves that your knowledge of your 
humble servant is not very extensive. In this our 
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2 PALGRAVE OF SYCAMORA. 

nineteenth century the escutcheon, no matter its anti 
quity, begins to be more ornamental than useful, 
and, to a landless younger brother like myself, is 
something like the spurs without the horse — pricking 
one on to an ambitious course when he lacks the means 
to pursue it/' 

" In your case it may smooth the way to diplomacy." 
" To remain an unpaid attache for an untold number 
of years. — To serve as a doublure to a weak-headed am- 
bassador, whose work one must do whilst he, of course, 
reaps the credit and reward. — To go on missions to 
inferior Courts and out-of-the-way places where no 
more important person can be sent, and if ever to 
become ambassador in one's own turn, to be despatched 
to a duodecimo principality — to bow one's head to some 
powerless old dowager, and procure her recipes for the 
gout ! Yes, Louis, you are right. Such is the but too 
probable fate of a young fellow belonging to a family 
neither by wealth nor connection suflSciently powerful 
to command preferment. No Paris — no London — no 
Vienna for me ; or if, by any extraordinary freak of 
Dame Fortune, I find myself unexpectedly in either of 
those cities, no money to taste its pleasures or to shine 
on its life-scenes." 

" Strange how discontent is rooted in man !" observed 
the other speaker. " Now, for my part, Otto, far from 
thinking my lot enviable,.! often lament the possession 
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of the wealth and independence you spoke of but now, 
which have brought with them an unsupportable sense 
of loneliness. I have no blood relation — not a con- 
nection — scarcely a friend. If you think this isolation 
in the midst of society, bound together by the ties of 
khidred and affection, is not a heavy penalty to pay for 
a few worldly possessions — if you think it can lighten 
the heart to remember that there are none to glory in 
one's triumphs, none to rejoice in one's joy, to lament 
one's errors, to weep over one's tomb should an un- 
timely death overtake him, then are you greatly mis- 
taken, my dear Otto." 

" Bah !" was the scornful answer, " a strong heart 
is sufficient to itself." 

" You do not know what a blank the want of affec- 
tion leaves in life." 

" Do you think, my dear Louis, I feel my life much 
the richer for that sport-loving elder brother, and those 
six pale-faced, pale-haired sisters of mine, with not a 
remote chance of a husband among them all ?" 

" I cannot but think they might be a comfort to you 
if you valued their society more." 

** I wonder at you, Louis," said the young Baron, 
raising his eyebrows and curling his lip in the most 
scornful manner, — "you who have been to Lagow and 
seen the unparadisiacal character of my home — I say, 
I wonder at your speaking thus I What is there in a 
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delapidated old house surrounded by a few clumps 
of fir-trees and stagnant moats, and standing 
like an oasis in the midst of a sandy desert, that can 
cheer the imagination ? — what in the eternal wild-duck 
shooting of my brother by way of a morning's occu- 
pation, and in the never-ceasing complaints and re- 
criminations of the six pale ones aforesaid, their sighs 
over their want of means to dance and flirt away their 
winters in the capital, to charm one all the evening. I 
do not reproach my poor sisters if their spirits are 
as depressed as their lots in life are sad, but it does not 
make home the pleasanter. Ah, my dear Palgrave, of 
all sad fates the saddest is to be prohibited by one's birth 
from acquiring wealth by the ordinary and secure paths — 
to be too proud to venture to become rich, or to satisfy the 
heart in any of its longings — to be condemned to stand 
aloof wrapped in one's mantle of pride shivering even in 
the sunshine. To be noble and poor : — is not all the 
bitterness of life comprised in those few words, and 
is not the myth of Tantalus their most appropriate 
allegory ? All doors, all paths open to one, and an 
unseen hand arresting him at every threshold, and 
turning him back from every ascent I" 

The speakers were just then ascending the hill to- 
ward the ruins of Heidelberg Castle ; and had reached 
a point whence they commanded a view of the Rhine 
valley which stretched far away in golden spendour, 
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the sun striking here and there the winding Neckar on 
its course to the more noble, distant river, with its 
mellow light ; the ruins, a gigantic mass of red sand- 
stone, towering above them. 

Otto von Bodach removed his student's cap from his 
head, and exhibited a countenance so thoroughly 
Prussian, both in feature and expression, that it need- 
ed not the colour of the cap (white with a black rim) 
to reveal his nationality. He might be nineteen or 
thereabout, and his history and pretensions were written 
on his face. The fastidiousness of the aristocrat, and 
the caustic humour of the cynic, strange iu one so 
young, shone forth from his keen grey eye, and played 
round his thin, scornful lips ; and it needed no great 
subtility of penetration to discover that self was the 
pole of his existence. He was not above the middle 
height, but nature or training had stamped his slim and 
graceful person with mingled ease and hauteur. On the 
whole Rodach, though more distinguished looking than 
handsome, could not accuse Nature of any hardship 
towards him, however he might complain of Fortune. 

But he was completely thrown into shade by his 
companion. Tall and slender, but perfectly erect and 
well proportioned, Palgrave's frame, in its firmness of 
joint and muscle, showed promise of great strength in 
future development His tread was firm and elastic, 
and, despite the loose, carelessly worn dress of the 
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student, his air commanding. He might be a year or 
so older than Rodach, though his natural gravity of 
look and demeanour may have lead to that conclusion. 
His countenance was of that sort which Velasquez and 
Van Dyke loved to paint; dark and warm in tone, deep 
and melancholy in expression ; and altogether so unlike 
in form and colour the northern physiognomies which 
for the most part surrounded him at Heidelberg that 
he attracted general observation. 

" Certainly, with such a landscape as this constantly 
under one's eye, it is diflScult to render justice to your 
Lagow, which it cannot be denied loses considerably by 
the comparison," Palgrave observed, replying to the 
least painful of his friend's remarks. " Northera Ger- 
many is but poor in scenery. The sandy and fir-growing 
plains of Prussia, the meadows and marshes of Holstein 
and the shores of the Baltic offer no points of resem- 
blance to the valleys of the great German rivers. Even 
the Hartz mountains with their volcanic rocks are 
stranger and more gloomy in aspect than picturesque. 
Tlie light sweeping over that plain is truly beautiful ! " 

" As to the picturesque," said Rodach, turning care- 
lessly from the view, "give me the chimney tops in 

m 

Berlin ; and there's nothing like the scenes of the grand 
opera for light, sunrises, sunsets, and so forth." 

" I know your taste, Otto, " Palgrave replied, "but 
how any one can prefer the smell of gas and lamp-oil 
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to the pure air, and the counterfeit to the reality, will 
ever remain a mystery to me. But I suppose the 
difference between us in this respect is greatly owing 
to the one being born in Berlin and the other on the 
banks of the Red River. " 

** If you talk of the country let it be of Sans Souci. 
It contains all in the way of scenery I ever wish to 
behold. I think Heidelberg tame and dull." 

" And a university life fatiguing," added Palgrave, 
laughing. 

" Why there again, Louis, the luck is all on your 
side. Whilst I yawn over Puffendorf and dry up over 
my Codex, you, happy dog, even in your studies follow 
the bent of your humour. Now it is Botany, now 
Chemistry, now Philosophy — just according to the 
caprice of the moment." 

" True," said Palgrave, with a melancholy smile that 
seemed peculiar to his countenance, " but I lack the 
spur which impels the more regular student Selected 
without aim, pursued with ardour at first, but abandon- 
ed long before completion, my studies are but desultory. 
I gain an insight into many things, but perfection in 



none. " 



S /' You possess a large estate, and intend to manage 
it yourself; I wonder you don't study agriculture at 
one of our well-known schools — Schleisheim, near 
Munich, for instaj;ice. You will find there students 
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of good families, both Swiss and German. There is 
also an agricultural academy, hard by Stuttgardt, 
very highly spoken of ; and though, to one with your 
ample means, the circumstance is scarcely worth 
mentioning, neither of these places are expensive, a 
great advantage to young men, generally," said 
Rodach, with a look of mock gravity, "as they need 
not be provided with the means of indulging in idle 
dissipation. You see, my good Louis, though but a 
scapegrace, I suppose, in your estimation, I can 
accommodate myself to your humour ; for you are the 
model of students, not only despising our humble 
cerevisidj but steeling your heart against the charms 
of our Teuton maidens. I know, like all foreigners, 
you do not think them perfection — nay, never retract 
by the bright light of the sun admissions and reve- 
lations made over the blue flame of the punch-bowl." 

" You know, Otto, my candour is the same at all 
hours. I don't know if I have retained a too favour- 
able impression of my own countrywomen, but, it 
seems to me, their step is lighter, their forms are more 
ductile, and their noses less snubby than most that I 
have seen in this country." 

Rodach laughed. 

" As to noses and other outward graces," he said, 
"in your case they cannot be of much importance, 
since, I suppose, in consideration of .your peculiar and 
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magnetic nature, you can only be susceptible of a 
mesmeric love." 

" Who is in love here ?" said a deep, strong voice 
behind them, whilst a hand was familiarly laid on the 
shoulder of each, and a youth of powerfiil frame, and 
frank, open countenance, whose hair and moustache, 
unusually blond, as well as the colour of his student's 
cap, betrayed a northern extraction, divided the two 
friends, and placed himself between them. 

" Ah — Thalstein !'* Rodaeh exclaimed. " Fresh 
from lectures, I suppose ?" 

" No ; fresh from horseback. Got a Courland 
cousin on a visit just now, passing through on his 
way to Italy — must do the right thing, so took him to 
Schwetzingen. He has seen a little of college life at 
Dorpat ; must show him what it is here — so diflTerent, 
you know." 

" I know all that sort of thing," said Rodaeh, — 
" dreadful bore ! Then one has to ask all manner of 
questions out of mere etiquette : 

*< * Was macht die mamsell soeur, 
Was macht die mamsell soeur, 
Was macht die ledem mamseU soear, 
Ca 9a mamsell sceur ? ' " 

repeating gaily the burthen of a favourite student's 
song, which, -strange to say, in the year 1848, rose to 

b3 
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the dignity of a popular hymn, becoming the Marseil- 
laise of the Viennese insurgents. 

" Nay," said Thalstein, with a good-natured smile, 
" I was glad to get news from home." 

" But you had to question about your fair cousin 
Anna," Palgrave observed. 

" I do not deny it," Thalstein replied ; and he too 
sang the burthen of a favourite song of the north — 

** Anna of Tharau, my love and my joy." 

" That song must be very old if one may judge from 
the naivete of its sentiments," observed Rodach with a 
sneer. 

" Old, and yet ever new," said Palgrave. 

" Some people say it dates as far back as the six- 
teenth century." 

" So far as the manuscript music is concerned," 
Thalstein replied ; " but to my thinking it breathes the 
true spirit of love, which is from the beginning of 
time." 

" Pray how do you define love ?" Rodach inquired. 

" Why, I suppose it is a feeling made up partly of 
admiration, partly of esteem, partly of habit, partly of 
sympathy. Like a rainbow, its radiance is composed 
of many tints. It is part of one's very being, one's 
history, one's self, as it is so beautifully expressed in 
* Anna of Tharau.' I know no poet who has ever 
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embodied true love as that songster has done in his 
simple words." 

" That is," Rodach persisted, with a malicious smile, 
" such love as Majorats Herr of Thalstein may feel for 
his own cousin, the Countess Anna of Thalstein in 
Courland ; whom, his studies finished, he means to 
install in his castle as mistress and queen thereof, 
having been destined so to do from the time he got 
over his a, b, a" 

" I have never admired any other woman," Thalstein 
replied, " and that is what I call love. Now for your 
notion of that same passion. Otto." 

Rodach twisted his thin moustache with a victorious 
air. 

" Fate has settled that matter for me," he said. 
" Virgins of my predilection must all be of the Byzantine 
school, standing out on golden backgrounds ; but our 
friend Palgrave here will insist that true love is a very 
different sort of thing." 

" Let's have his theory by all means !" 

" Cupid's dart, the oldest of allegories, must be 
founded on eternal truth," said Palgrave. " Love, to 
be real, should be at first sight — the sudden action of 
sympathy, the offspring of aflSnities too subtle to trace 
them to their source." You see my theory, as you 
call it, is neither complicated nor very new." 

You speak of mere physical love, natural, I admit. 
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but a stranger alike to sentiment and good taste. It is 
reducing the question to a matter of beauty. Love at 
first sight is but idle love. To be worthy it should 

enter the soul by more noble portals than the eyes. 
Now my cousin Anna, though the dearest girl on 

earth to me, is far from being the prettiest I ever 
saw." 

" That sort of impulse which Palgrave describes will 
never do for me," Rodach observed gravely, " until 
parents shall have introduced the salutary fashion of 
pinning their daughter's tochers to their slender waists. 
But Palgrave has armed himself against the dangerous 
charms of our countrywomen — only fancy, he does not 
think them pretty ! Does not this heresy deserve to be 
traduced to the ladies of the good city of Heidelberg, 
who so unconsciously waltz and flirt with the traitor ? 
I would put the fair ones on their guard, but that I owe 
them a grudge ; for with the true instinct of college 
belles, they are ever more sentimental with the happy 
possessors . of American and Courland pastures than 
with the landless junker of Lagow. A hundred times 
have I felt inclined to raise the voice of warning ; but 
as often have I, in very spite, inwardly exclaimed : * Go 
to, ungrateful maidens ! I will not tell you how power- 
less is a snub-nose on Palgrave's capricious, magnetic 
heart — nay, what a pole of repulsion it is ; nor grieve 
your gentie spirits whilst you are melting away to 
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Thalstein's * Aennchen von Tharaii,' by informing 
you that the said Aennchen is already found." 

The young men laughed. 

" A harsh censure, but too well merited to be 
quarrelled with," said Thalstein ; " but then these 
young ladies' hearts are so often given anew as a 
fresh batch of students succeeds the old " 

" That it would be as diflScult," interrupted Rodach, 
" to compute the hearts broken by the studiosi, as to 
count those of a garrison town when the garrison is 
changed." 

"But, Otto, you are not fair to me or to your 
countrywomen either," Palgrave said. " I have re- 
cently seen one who, without changing my opinion 
with regard to (Jerman beauty generally, confirms my 
view about sudden and natural sympathies. I never 
beheld her face before — I saw it but for an instant 
— scarcely heard the tone of her voice, and yet I feel 
that I could love that woman; that my heart could 
beat at the sound of that voice ; that hers is the 
countenance that could haunt my dreams." 

"ifzVaWfe/" exclaimed both his listenei's, in one 
breath ; " describe I describe I" 

"I tell you at once," Palgrave answered, with a 
smile, " she is far from being a regular beauty." 

" Oh, we understand," said Otto von Rodach, with 
his habitual curl of the lip ; " the lady of the secret 
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sympathies, whose charm must be lost on all biit him 
within the circle of attraction." 

" Nay, one thing is pretty certain," Thalstein ob- 
served, "the same lady is never likely to fascinate 
both of you." 

" Bah !" answered Rodach, with a shrug of his 
shoulder. " Trust the irony of fate to bring to pass 
things even the most improbable! But where did 
you meet your incomparable, Louis, and who may 
she be ?" 

" As to the whereabout, not far from this spot ; but 
as to who she may be, that is a question I cannot 
answer: — a foreigner, I should say — ^at any rate a 
stranger to this city — perhaps a passing traveller." 

" Oh, that explains the whole mystery !" Rodach 
exclaimed. " He made sure of that before he be- 
stowed his heart — a wise precaution, truly! For 
romantic characters, no sweeter heroine than she of 
Schiller's ballad : — 

< A stranger she went as when she came ; 
No one ever knew her name I ' " 

" Applicable to my case, certainly," said Palgrave, 
laughing. 

'^ But all this does not tell us what the fair one is 
like," said Thalstein. 

" As I told you, I saw her but for a moment, as it 
were, but that glimpse was sufficient to make a deep 
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impression upoD me. She descended those steps" — 
pointing to a small well on a terrace beneath them, on 
the broken parapet of which a few students were now 
sitting — ** took some water in the hollow of her hand^ 
and raised it to her lips. It was the naturalness of 
this action that first drew my attention to her ; her 
manner seemed spontaneous, like that of my own 
countrywomen. She then looked up at her friends, 
leaning over the breastwork above her, and laughed 
with the glee of a child, shaking her full, brown locks 
from her fece, and revealing a countenance, not beau- 
tiful indeed, but beaming with an expression of kind- 
ness, and warm, welling affection — a countenance 
radiant with youth and its most cheerful impulses." 

*' She had not the baneful snub, I hope," insinuated 
Rodach. 

" I cannot tell you the form of her features, nor am 
I positive about the colour of her eyes, but I can 
swear a generous, brave spirit looked out of them." 

" And of what seeming were her friends ?" inquired 
Thalstein. 

" I scarcely looked at them. All I know is, there 
was a child amoug them — a beautiful boy." 

** She seemed to belong to the upper classes ?" per- 
sisted Thalstein, with some show of interest. 

" Oh, she will turn out to be one of Albion's fair 
daughters, scattered, all drawing, all water-colouring 
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away, over the known world, easily distinguishable by 
the green or blue veil, parasol ditto, often the worse 
for the journey. I do not remember when I last saw 
an English lady visit these ruins with an entire 
parasol." 

" You are quite mistaken, Otto," Palgrave replied, 
with vivacity. "Her dress was simple but tasteful, 
and a light straw hat, with no veil whatever, shaded a 
luxuriance of locks such as but few Englishwomen can 
boast, I should think. Each country has, you know, 
its peculiar stamp of physiognomy and claim to beauty. 
The English is the * vignette ' style ; the French 
dazzle with their bright orbs ; my own compatriots 
charm by their infantile grace ; but only to the German 
woman belongs that rich abundance of tresses which 
will embellish the plainest face." 

"Smitten — decidedly smitten!" said Rodach, with 
mock gravity ; " and I verily believe for the first time 
— that's serious. But I give you fair warning, Master 
Louis ; if I but catch a chance glimpse of this * far 
from regular beauty,' and incomprehensible charmer, 
more enterprising than yourself, I shall start oflF on a 
voyage of discovery, and it misgives me that the issue 
will put an end to your interesting romance." 
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CHAPTER II. 

The young men had by this time reached the plateau 
of the castle, and made for the so-called Elizabethan 
gardens, a favourite resort of Palgrave's, where, taking 
possession of a rustic bench, shaded by a wide-spread- 
ing tree, they lighted their pipes, and suffered their 
eyes to wander over the familiar prospect — the river 
Neckar, the town, the distant plain, the opposite hills, 
all flooded with the rich light of a post-meridian 
sun. 

But few students were about at that hour ; and of 
those few, though they greeted the three youths in a 
friendly manner, none joined them. Nor was it diffi- 
cult, even at a cursory glance, to perceive a marked 
distinction between the different parties. Under the 
negligence of the students' costume the evidence of 
wealth was discernible in Thalstein and Palgrave, and 
even Rodach managed to affect some of its coquetries. 
Their pipes and ivory-headed canes, too, were embla- 
zoned with their arms. They wore but one ring, but 
it was a signet ring; and on that of Thalstein the 
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nine-pointed coronet of the count was conspicuous, an 
emblem of that impalpable, invisible, but real and 
impassable barrier, which in Germany, even at public 
schools and academies, despite the juvenile impulses of 
both parties, separates the young nobleman from his 
less distinguished fellow-student. 

The three friends had for some time indulged in the 
silent enjoyment of their pipes, and, each following the 
vagaries of his own fancy, well nigh forgotten the topic 
of their recent conversation, when Thalstein suddenly 
exclaimed. 

" By Jove ! Palgrave, you are in luck — here she 
comes, straw hat, brown locks, baby, and all 1 " 

Indeed a young lady, tallying so exactly with Pal- 
grave's description that his two companions had no 
diflSculty in recognizing the fair incognita at a glance, 
was, at that moment, walking slowly towards them from 
the Elizabethan buildings, leading a child by the hand. 
She was accompanied by another lady and a gentleman 
who, on account of the path being a narrow one or from 
some other cause, walked a few steps behind her, but 
from their silence and stiff demeanour it was obviously 
with no desire for a tete-a-tete, 

Thalstein continued to eye the young lady somewhat 
freely as she drew nearer. 

" You are difficult to please, mm cher. Not pretty 
say you ? She is charming I Not, it is true, a Grecian 
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head, or the regularity of a cameo — but, did you ever 
see such eyes before ? and the complexion and expres- 
sion are beautifiil ! — What say you, Otto." 

Receiving no answer he turned, and perceived the 
seat lately occupied by Rodach was vacant. 

** Just like him," he continued ; " doubtless he knows 
them, and has made off with himself to avoid the bore 
of recognition." 

The young lady had by this time advanced nearly to 
the bench on which the two students were sitting. 
There she paused, and leaning on the irail wooden 
parapet which alone separated her from the void be- 
neath, looked out upon the distant prospect, now colour- 
ed with the mellow tints of evening. 

She was somewhat below the middle stature, and, 
though apparently not more than nineteen years of age, 
inclined to embcmpoird. The same brilliant complexion, 
expansive brow, and bright hazel eyes by which she was 
distinguished being observable in the child, it was 
obvious they were united by ties of blood. Palgrave 
and Thalstein at once determined them to be brother 
and sister ; but were more puzzled as to the degree of 
relationship in which the thin, faded, sour-looking 
matron who accompanied this bright pair might stand 
towards them, and would by no means accept the hy- 
pothesis that she could be their mother. Still less could 
they establish to their satisfaction the exact position in 
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the family of the fashionably dressed, aristocratic look- 
ing man of thirty years or thereabout, who stood beside 
the elderly female, without however offering her his 
arm. 

''To judge from his attentions to the duenna, he 
should be the young lady's suitor," whispered Pal- 
grave. 

" To judge from the sort of attention the yoimg 
lady bestows on him, I should say an unsuccessful 
one," was the reply. 

Indeed she seemed quite absorbed with the view 
before her; so much so, indeed, as not to become 
aware that the child had slipped away from her and 
was hurrying with might and main, that is, as fast as 
its yet uncertain legs would carry it, towards the two 
students, extending its little arms in a way to show 
that it had some very determined object in view. The 
moment it reached them, it stretched out its hands to 
Palgrave, with the cry — "Flower — flower!" its large, 
brown eyes glittering with the desire of appropriation, 
as they fixed upon a small rose which Palgrave had 
stuck in his button-hole. Smiling, he detached it from 
his coat and placed it in the child's hand, who toddled 
back with the coveted prize, still repeating, " flower — 
flower," probably from having but few words at com- 
mand wherewith to express its sensations. 

" Emich," said the younger lady, who turned at the 
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child's approach, " have you returned thanks for your 
flower ?" 

But the boy shook his bright locks, repeating with 
determination his favourite word, and holding up his 
rose for general admiration. 

" You have not, I know," and leading him back 
towards the bench, she said, in a mild, persuasive 
manner. "Go, Emich, and say thank you, sir — • 

go." 

"No," the boy replied, with that precocious ob- 
stinacy which, it must be confessed, seems to distin- 
guish the stronger sex from its birth. 

Knowing, probably the result of insistance on the 
obnoxious point, she now attempted to persuade him 
to remove his hat, since he could not be prevailed 
upon to offer his hand in amity. But on this point, 
too, little Emich seemed equally determined ; and to 
establish his opposition more firmly, clutched his straw 
hat with both his tiny hands to hold it down on his 
head. The lady, seeing that persuasion would utterly 
fail, now with a rapid motion of her hand removed 
the boy's hat, and herself bowed gracefully to the 
students. 

Her manner was so stamped with courtesy and ease 
that they both became at once impressed with the 
conviction that she belonged to the higher walks of 
life. For the first time, her eyes now encountered 
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those of the young men, occupied as she had hitherto 
been with the child. Something in their air and 
bearing seemed to convey to her a notion similar 
to that which her manner had awakened in them ; for 
she blushed slightly and turned to her companions, 
who had taken no share whatever in this little episode. 
The young men who had risen when she first moved 
towards them, and stood cap in hand awaiting the 
infant that would not come, now glided away, leaving 
the bench to the strangers, who, they had the satis- 
faction to perceive, took possession of it in their 
turn. 

"Truly, a charming woman," Thalstein observed, 
" who can she be ? That man, too, must be somebody. 
Though he looks a fool, he has the stereotyped air of 
the salon habitue. And even that faded piece of 
tapestry .beside him has a conventional tone about 
her in which I cannot be mistaken. They are not 
a party of ordinary sight-seers." 

"I have not your experience to enable me to dis- 
tinguish all these shades," said Palgrave ; " but feeling 
vibrates in the tone of that woman's voice. There 
is spiritual life in her eyes. Her smile is not con- 
ventional. Most women belonging to that select set 
you call in Europe good society, with their polished 
coldness varnishing inward vapidity, and distant 
urbanity which, like a painted sun, radiates no heat. 
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remind me of the female ghost, which the poet thus 
quaintly describes : 

* Von aussen roth 
Von innen todt.* " 

" Ah, could you but see my cousin Anna I No 
shepherdess of the golden age was ever more single 
minded. Apropos — not of single mindedness, though," 
continued Thalstein, laughing, " which is not Rodach's 
virtue — but it strikes me he knows perfectly well that 
party, at all events who they are." 

" I think so, too," said Palgrave. 

" Do you know I sometimes wonder how two beings 
so different, I should say so contrasting with each 
other as yourself and Rodach, can have remained in- 
timate so long." 

" That contrast is, I believe, the very cause of oiu* 
intimacy. His European satiety, and the freshness of 
my own New World nature, gives variety to our inter- 
course ; for there is no denying," continued Palgrave, 
insensibly led on to a favourite proposition of his, " that 
Europe is old and worn out, whilst America has all 
the vigour and freshness of a juvenile stage of existence. 
Decrepitude is betrayed in the languid looks and 
beats in the languid pulses of the youths of this hemi- 
sphere." 

" Bah I Don't run away with that notion, my good 
fellow," Thalstein retorted. " TheFe is no more lack 
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of freshness or of vigour in the men of one country or 
epoch than in another. The satiety and lassitude you 
speak of, the sceptic sneer, the soulless badinage that 
have reduced the tone of salon life to a state of re«- 
frigeration, I know not how many degrees below zero, 
are just as much a matter of form and fashion as the 
cut of a coat, or any other evanescent thing." 

"There I cannot agree with you," Palgrave per- 
sisted. " The cold humour of the higher classes of 
European society seems to me to eat into their very 
souls, like rust into iron, and to destroy all their nobler 
and more tender impulses — or rather to be the mere 
reflection of the eflete mind deadened by the excess of 
egotism, idleness, ignorance, and a long course of self- 
indulgence. The cold heart can warm to nothing — 
the dull spirit can fire at nothing — materialism alone 
holds its sway. In my opinion some great political 
convulsion, inducing a radical change in your institu- 
tions, can alone clear the still waters of your traditional 
dullness. Your social system is grown old, weary, 
faded — it wants renovation." 

Thalstein laughed. " No — no, Louis," he said, " I 
cannot admit that position, although I readily con- 
cede that earnestness is the only tone of thought that 
beseems a man, and that persiflage applied to all 
manner of sentiment and opinion, as it is in itself 
wearisome and foolish, is not calculated to improve the 
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mental faculties of those who indulge in it. But as 
this fashion has now lasted tolerably long, I trust it 
will soon wear out, and that men of taste will cast it 
from them like an old garment. But see," he con- 
tinued, with a change of tone, and pointing to the 
Gate Tower ; — " there they are again." '. 

Following the direction of his companion's out- 
stretched arm, Palgrave perceived the party they had 
just left entering the quadrangular court of the castle. 
When they had disappeared under the arched gate- 
way, he said, hurriedly : — 

" Let's pay our old friend's portrait gallery a visit — 
most strangers go up there." 

" Willingly," said Thalstein, and they, too, made for 
the tower. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A FLIGHT of stone steps within the gate tower leads to 
a suit of small rooms or closets, entirely denuded but 
for some dark portraits of the once reigning family of 
the Ptalzgrafs, appropriately their last refuge, when the 
walls on which they once hung lie crumbling in the sur- 
rounding fosses or, roofless and floorless, stand exposed 
to all the winds of heaven. 

Ascending with rapid steps to this apartment, Pal- 
grave stationed himself at one of the small casements 
overlooking the courtyard, in such a manner as not to 
attract attention from without, whilst Thalstein paced 
leisurely to and fro the confined space, whistling his 
favourite air, " Aennchen von Tharau." At length 
Palgrave exclaimed — 

" Vexation ! We have lost them ! There they go 
down to the old Tun — once they have seen that they 
will return to town by the covered way ;" and turning 
from the window in obvious disappointment he was 
about to go. 
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** A little patience, my good Louis," said Thalstein, 
quietly seating himself on the window-sill. " I have 
been to Schwetzingen and back to-day, and what with 
those hacks with mouths as hard as the consciences of 
their owners, and fiacres that are not improved by the 
double service of the students and railway-station, I 
feel less actively inclined than usual." 

Palgrave assenting turned to examine, for the hun- 
dredth time since his residence in Heidelberg, the faces 
of the old Electors that stared at him from the walls of 
the small apartment. He had not been long thus 
engaged, when the gleeful accents of a child were heard 
on the stairs, and a few minutes later the unknown lady 
entered the room, leading the little fellow by the hand, 
and followed as before by her two companions. 

The young students were now to all appearance 
intent upon the old portraits, and the start with which 
they accompanied the act of raising their caps might 
well pass for one of surprise. The man cast a look of 
annoyance at them, as if he thought one meeting within 
the half-hour quite suflScient ; whilst the faded duenna, 
with the tact not perhaps peculiar to the German 
aristocracy at sight of an unwelcome object, seemed to 
look through and beyond them. The young lady alone 
smiled a look of recognition, but she passed them with 
a rapid step into an inner room, as if to avoid their 
approach. 

2 
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" Now let US go, Thalstein — our presence here only 
annoys them." 

" We have plenty of time," said Thalstein, twisting 
his moustache ; " why, my dear fellow, we are here on 
our own demesnes — those who visit universities must 
expect occasionally to meet students." 

The child's voice was now again heard reiterating its 
favourite word — " Flower, flower !" in tones of high 
glee, which were, however, almost instantly exchanged 
for a very shrill shriek, accompanied by a voice in 
remonstrance. 

" Emich, you must give it back — I insist upon it. 
Tliere, Count Mannsberg, take it from him," and another 
shriek announced that might was right in that chamber. 

A few more words were then spoken ; but so rapidly, 
and in so low ^ tone, as to be inaudible to the 
students. 

'' Having now remained long enough to satisfy our 
sense of dignity, we may go," said Thalstein ; " for it 
is by no means my wish to stand in any one's way." 

But scarcely was Palgrave's hand on the door-lock, 
when the word "/?arrfow," pronounced in very good 
French, induced them to turn, when they saw the 
stranger holding out tow4rds them a walking cane, un- 
certain to which of them it might belong. The child, 
he said, had discovered it in a corner of the next room, 
and with difficulty been persuaded to relinquish it, 
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having mistaken the heraldric emblazonry at its top for 
flowers, of which he was passionately fond. 

Thalstein, having recovered his property and thanked 
the stranger with foreign politeness, broke forth in praise 
of the child's beauty, which was indeed remarkable. 

" Yes — a noble-looking boy," was the answer ; " but 
very young." 

The gentleman sighed deeply as he spoke these 
words, and threw an accusing look to heaven, as if a 
world of oppression lay in them. It was obvious to 
Palgrave that the infant's presence by no means 
lightened his task as cavalier to its lovely sister. 

" Having recognized the Thalstein arms upon that 
cane," he continued, " I conclude I have the pleasure 
of addressing a member of that family ?" 

Thalstein bowed and inquired if he had been in 
Courland. 

No, he had never been in Courland, but some fifteen 
years ago had studied at this university, where he be- 
came very intimate with a Count Alexander Thalstein, 
likewise a student there, and the Count Mannsberg, 
his father, had also been a friend of the elder Count 
Thalstein, they having fought side by side in the great 
war of liberty. 

" My uncle," said the young man, the blood rising 
to his cheeks, for the General in question was the father 
of his Anna ; " his estate is contiguous to my own." 
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During the interchange of the foregoing words the 
two students were almost imperceptibly drawn on by 
their interlocutor towards the inner chamber, and 
scarcely knowing how it happened, all at once found 
themselves forming part of the circle, 

The ladies were standing before the portrait of 
Christiana of Denmark, the duenna fumbling a cata- 
logue with nervous impatience, and presently reading, 
in a monotonous tone, a short notice of that princess, 
wife to the last Count Palatine Charles Frederic, 
nephew to Charlotte Elizabeth, Duchess of Orleans, 
whose early demise, without heirs, furnished Louis 
XIV. with his unjust pretext for devastating the Pala- 
tinate. 

" Unhappy land I" exclaimed the old lady, in con- 
clusion, "to have had no heir to shield it from in- 



vasion.'* 



The younger lady's comment was of a different 
nature. "Poor woman," she said, — "childless and 
unloved I" 

There was in these few words so much assurance, 
that such could never be her own lot in life, that both 
the students raised their eyes to her face at the same 
moment, and gazed on her with some surprise. But 
the duenna replied with some acerbity. 

" With regard to children, that is clearly fate ; but, 
as to love, most women have a heart's history, though 
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"many are averse from marriage on principle," and the 
speaker plainly indicated that she might be classed in 
that category. 

" But not altogether to that childless union should 
the miseries of the Palatinate be attributed/' observed 
Palgrave, addressing the ladies for the first time 
directly. " They are in part due to the unhappy dis- 
sensions between the Palatine, Charles Louis, and his 
wife. His disregard of every duty, and blind infatua- 
tion for the Countess Louisa of Degenfeld, being, in 
my opinion, the primary cause of all those disasters, 
inasmuch as they prevented his leaving a blooming 
posterity to stand between the rapacity of the French 
monarch and this unhappy province." 

" Strange," said the younger lady, turning from the 
embrowned portrait of Charles Louis to the youthful 
speaker ; *' you are the first person I ever heard 
speak of his errors with due censure, blinded, as most 
people are to them, by the romantic nature of his at- 
tachment to the fair maid of honour." 

" I own," said Palgrave, " I see nothing romantic 
in it. The evil example in this respect, set by Louis 
XIV., was so generally followed by all the lesser 
princes of Europe, that I cannot but suspect fashion of 
having more to do with it than real sentiment. I can 
see nothing in Louisa of Degenfeld, but an ambitious 
intrigante^ and Charles Louis seems to have been 
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selfish and wilful. When he first beheld Charlotte of 
Hesse, she was the loving and beloved bride of the 
Duke of Baden; and he knew no rest until be had 
snatched her firom her happiness, to cast her from him 
recklessly when his passion cooled ; like a child weary 
of its toy." 

^ Had she willingly relinquished her hold on his 
reluctant heart," the young lady said, in her soft, sub- 
dued tones, " and consented to the divorce he wished, 
methinks both might have known peace.^ 

*' But, by such consent," Palgrave insisted, with 
warmth, " she would have bought peace at the expense 
of duty and conscience. Had she made way for her 
rival's ambition, even should the latter have respected 
the lives of the ducal children, there is no knowing in 
what additional troubles the land might not have been 
plunged by dissensions between her own oflspring and 
the heir to the Palatinate. It seems to me the writers 
who have treated this subject, for the most part be- 
longing to the eighteenth century, and imbued with its 
levities and absence of all principle, have entirely over- 
looked the duties and feelings of the mother when they 
so severely judge the wife, and complacently gloss 
over the conduct of the gay maid of honour and her 
paramour." 

" Just like men," said the duenna ; they never care 
about our wrongs, but seem to consider our only merit 
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or demerit to be the more or less affection we may 
inspire/* 

" So it is, my dear Sontra," said the young lady, 
** and no complaint of ours will alter the world in that 
respect But," she continued, turning to Palgrave, 
** one cannot deny that princess an unfeminine energy 
of will. — K I mistake not, she actually tried to shoot 
her rival." 

"From this casement," Palgrave answered, "you 
may see the place where the attempt was made — 
that open gallery uniting the Otto with the Elizabethan 
buildings, the latter being then occupied by the princess." 

" So, there was situated the apartment where that 
unhappy woman suffered so much I" 

" And in the other building, named after its founder 
Duke Otto, that illicit love was carried on, which some 
have thought so poetic," Palgrave added. 

Turning from the window the ladies once more 
gazed on the portrait of Charles Louis ; the younger 
seeming to peruse with deep interest the sombre, but 
dignified countenance, occasionally throwing a glance 
as of comparison, at the portrait of his brother, Prince 
Rupert, that hung beside it. ^ 

"You seem well versed in the history of the 
Palatinate," she said, again addressing the young 
American. 

" Oh, he takes so deep an interest in all that con- 

3 
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ceras the old Pfalzgraves of the Rhine," Thalstein 
observed laughing, " that among his friends who fancy 
be bears some resemblance to these portraits, he is 
generally known by the name of " the Pfalzgraf." 

" A jeu ^esprit upon my name which is Palgrave," 
the young American added with a smile. 

'* I should not say the comparison was flattering," 
observed Count Mannsberg, turning a languid glance at 
the dusky portrait of Charles Louis. 

" No, indeed I" echoed the duenna, shaking her head 
before the canvas on which the asphaltic tones so 
largely predominated. 

" I think, notwithstanding, I can trace something of 
the resemblance you mention," the younger lady 
observed, permitting her eyes to rest for a moment on 
the youth's countenance. 

" Oh, certainly," eagerly assented Count Mannsberg ; 
— " the likeness is plain enough." 

"Very striking, indeed — very!" again echoed the 
duenna. 

Indeed, though at the first glance there seemed but 
little in common between the handsome youth before 
them and the faded, stem features that looked fiercely 
down at them from out of a background that had 
deepened with the dust and damp of more than a cen- 
tury almost into black, still the more prominent points 
— a southern adustness of complexion, eyes of unusual 
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depth and that indescribable something called ex- 
pression, were the same in both. 

<* It is melancholy," continued the younger lady, ^^ to 
see all these portraits in a guard-room after baring oc- 
cupied places of honour in galleries and boudoirs — pray 
how came they here V* 

"They owe their present location," Thalstein 
obsenred, " to a French imigrcy a personage of some 
originality, cast here by the revolutionary wave of 1790. 
He has strangely identified himself with these ruins, 
baring interwoven them with his life's history. The 
hour he first beheld them they gained a hold upon his 
fre&b enthusiasm. A good draftsman, he drew them 
under every aspect. As he proceeded they grew more 
and more on his fancy, until they exerted a complete 
fascination over him. His drawings were excellent. 
Plates, executed under his own careful supervision, were 
made from them, which soon attracted public attention, 
not only to their own merits, but to the ruins of 
Heidelberg, which previously had been but little fre- 
quented. The Duke of Baden now began to notice the 
artist, and ofiered him — an offer joyfully accepted — ^free 
lodging in the still habitable part of the ruins. It was 
whilst occupying the apartment thus assigned him that, 
rummaging them and the ruined buildings adjoining, 

he discovered these old portraits, much damaged by 
time and smoke. Occasionally, too, at one or other of 
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the houses he Tiated, he dianced upon |Hctiires of wUcb 
their former proprietors had deqwUed the castle, wh^n, 
after the great fire that rendered it uninhabitable, it 
lay open to all kinds of depredatiaos. These he 
obtained for a mere trifle at first, but later, when it be- 
came generally known how eager he was in his pursuit 
of them, larger sums were exacted ; until I belieye his 
mania, which he satisfied at almost any cost, became 
nearly ruinous to him." 

^^ Did he not deriye advantage firom the engravings 
you speak of?" the young lady inquired with obvious 
interest 

^^ At the outlet they promised to become a source 
of great profit 'to him ; but just when he had finished 
to perfection his most expensive copper^plate, litho- 
graphy was introduced, and his hope of gain was 
changed to a certitude of great loss. Fortunately he 
has of late inherited of a rich relation in France, and — 
for he could never make up his mind to leave the 
vicinity of these ruins— can thus indulge his taste for 
what the French call vieilles croutes without serious 
inconvenience, though somewhat to the disparagement 
of his fortune." 

" It is singular that he should not have returned to 
his own country," Count Mannsberg observed, " when 
the restoration recalled so many from exile." 

" My friend has forgotten to inform you," said Pal- 
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grave, " that Count Graimberg had, in the meanwhile, 
married a Mannheim lady of good family, and in con- 
sequence became bound to Germany and this neigh- 
bourhood by stronger ties than those merely of art or 
fancy." 

" A great pity," said the duenna ; " he should have 
lived a hermit all his life in this ruin." 

" Instead of which," said Thalstein, " he lives in a 
very comfortable house at the comer of the principal 
place. He has turned the ground-floor into a museum 
— I dare say to the chance observer it seems a mere 
shop — and it affords the old gentleman much pleasure 
when strangers present him with an opportunity of de- 
scanting on his favourite subject." 

" Let us visit his museum by all means," said the 
younger lady. 

" It will be highly interesting 1 " said the duenna. 

" Highly I " echoed Count Mannsberg, with a look 
of anticipatory fatigue. 

" Some one must show us the way, however," the 
young lady continued, with a look so plainly indicating 
her wish, that Thalstein immediately offered his services 
as guide. 

They now gained the court, whence they slowly 
descended towards the town, the fair incognita pro- 
ceeding as before in front with the child, whilst Count 
Mannsberg drew back with the air of one who dares 
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not venture on the slightest familiarity. The certitude 
that his suit, however agreeable to the elder lady, was 
utterly discountenanced by the younger, imparted to 
Palgrave a feeling of elation. 

" Oh no," thought he, as he scanned the countenance 
of the man of the world with its expression of lassi- 
tude and Inanity, " he has not the vigour of soul and 
freshness of heart to feel the love that such a girl 
should inspire. Doubtless she is rich ; and it is to the 
heiress that his devotion is paid. He carries her shawl 
on his arm, but bears not her image in his heart — the 
glance he shot at her but now had in it more of weari- 
ness than delight." 

A casual observation of the elder lady had brought 
Tbalstein to her side, and Count Mannsberg, checking 
his naturally long stride to a mincing tread, so as to 
avoid overtaking the ladies, brought up the rear with 
the young American. 

" Charming country," he said, by way of arresting 
the young man in his advance, for Palgrave seemed 
by no means satisfied with his position in the line of 
inarch and much disposed to improve it — " pity though 
it keeps one so much upon one's legs. 1 like fine pro- 
spects — a balcony — view in the distance — a cup of 
coffee and a pipe in the foreground — but up hill and . 
down hill all day long, hunting up this sight and that 
sight — then it's unconscionably hot in the Neckar- 
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Thai," and he passed his cambric handkerchief over 
his brow. " Fine ruins though — very — ^been over them 
three times to-day. Charming country — sha'n't forget 
it," something more was lost under the gentleman's 
moustache, but Falgrave thought it might be : ^Mn a 
hurry." 

At that moment the child, breaking from his con- 
ductress, ran back to the Count, and, calling him 
^' Mamma," insisted upon taking his hand. The 
Count, having reconducted it to its position in front, 
fell back to his former place. 

** Sweet innocent," he said, in his drawling tones ; 
"dreadfully young, though 1" and again he caressed 
his moustache with his handkerchief. ^^ Knows but 
two words, * mamma ^ and * flower' — always calling 
me one or the other — interesting infant I By-and-by 
it'll want to be carried — that's its way. I wonder why 
the governess does not come with us — pleasant woman, 
and useful— very." 

Oh, had he but one spark of affection for the sister, 
could he speak thus ? Palgrave thought. How gladly 
would he bear the little burthen by her side all over 
the world I 

" Two days ago," continued the Count, in a rumi- 
nating way, "it would be put on my saddle, its 
mamma looking on. What does my brute of a horse 
but rear, sir ! — hadn't reared for a month — did it out 
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of fihcor malice. All the ladies gave a shriek in 
unison — such a note ! enough to scare any horse in 
(/hrifit<;n(ioni. Luckily, I am a good rider, or ... . 
Do you ridOi sir?" he said, suddenly breaking off, and 
lookinf( fiercely at Falgrave, as if stung by some 
inipUwisant remembrance. 

^'Occasionally, on such hacks as we can procure 
hrrn/' f'algrave replied, unable to repress a smile at 
tlin ( /Ount*8 retrospective distress. 

" All, true ; but you ride what pace you like,'' con* 
tintuMl the (/ount, absently. 

" The pace our hacks can be prevailed upon to go," 

wiid Tul grave. 

'• I am told that in America," the Count resumed, 
.... then, after a short pause, during which he was 
ovidontly seeking a means to continue the conversa- 
tion, added, 'Miow your friend is getting on with the 
Baronnss Sontra I" 

" Better tlian we are," Palgrave thought ; but he 
knew not y(?t the art of talking with nothing to say. 
Tli»y were now, however, at Mr. de Graimberg's door, 
and prcKmtly in the museum. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

They were received on the threshold by a little, 
vivacious old man, whose black eyes retained all their 
youthful fire. He was obviously on intimate terms 
with the young students, and was soon engaged in 
lively conversation with his other visitors, to whom, 
with much courtesy, he made the honours of his mu- 
seum. It contained many things 'of interest, especially 
among the pictures, though the portraits of Charles 
Theodore, the last Elector, and his spouse, might 
occasionally have been replaced with advantage by 
subjects of greater variety. Count Mannsberg seemed 
to share this opinion, for, turning to Thalstein, as 
they stood before one of these portraits, he whis^ 
pered : — 

" This is the fourteenth likeness of the princess we 
have seen here to-day — very interesting. The good 
lady seems to have sat to an artist every year ; pity, 
though, she did not stop in her * teens.' It is much to 
be regretted there are not as many seats in this mu- 
seum as representations of her Highness. One of the 
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Pfalzgraves might have left a fine old sculptured chair 
for posterity ; I'd have sat in it — just now it would be 
a relief. Were I in this old gentleman's place, Fd 
exchange a few of these portraits of the good princess 
and her husband against a chair or two — eh ?" 

The younger lady stood some time before the por- 
trait of the celebrated Countess of Degenfeld. 

"Strange," she said. " I cannot think her pretty. 
What say you, Baroness ?" 

Now, it so happened that the long-nosed, faded 
daub which, apocryphally or otherwise, represented 
the fascinations of the ambitious favourite, was not 
unlike, in general character, the long-nosed, faded 
lady thus addressed; so that she replied, drawing 
herself up slightly : — 

" The world thought her beautiful.'* 

" I have often had occasion to remark," the young 
lady persisted, " that the representation of what was 
thought most beautiful at one epoch, generally fails to 
impress one in the same manner." 

" Notions respecting beauty, like all other notions, 
are relative," Count Mannsberg observed ; " they 
change both with time and place, the taste usually 
preferring the type to which the eye is accustomed," 

Mr. de Graimberg now pointed to some portraits 
of the Bourbon family to which his heart had clung 
through every storm. Count Mannsberg expressed 
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his surprise that be had not returned with the royal 
family to France. 

^^I am glad that circumstances prevented it," the 
old gentleman answered; ^^for to have seen my 
country continually change its dynasty and form of 
government, put on and off its faith and trust like 
a garment, would have been more than I could have 
borne. I am quite satisfied to live away from France, 
so unlike the France of my childhood. To read their 
ever shifting history is enough for me, I do not wish 
to witness it. My head is too old to follow such rapid 
political evolutions, and my old heart is moved at so 
many oaths taken only to be broken." 

His fidelity to the principle of legitimacy com- 
manded the respect of his listeners, which led them 
to regard with more interest than they otherwise might 
have done the royal physiognomies presented to their 
inspection. But what interested them more than all 
else in the museum, was a large and truly beautiful 
engraving of the ruins of Heidelberg, a proof from 
one of the old 4mxgr6^s famous copper-plates. The 
young secretary, who did the honours of the place 
to less favoured visitors, was in the habit of showing 
this specimen of the Count's skill, more with the view 
to flatter the old gentleman's amour propre than from 
any hope of sale, the price being considerable. Great, 
therefore, was his astonishment^ as well as that of the 
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students, perhaps even of Mr. de Graimberg himself 
when, at a word from the young lady spoken in an 
inaudible tone, Count Mannsberg turned to the secre- 
tary and said, — 

"You will have the goodness to lay by several 
copies of this engraving for me.'* 

At this munificent order the youth bowed low. 

" Ah," thought Palgrave, " had I but the right to 
gratify thus every passing caprice of hers 1 Yes, he 
must be her suitor, doubtless an accepted one, thou^ 
their hearts seem estranged from each other — such 
are European manners I So far as mere gallantry 
goes I doubt not Count Mannsberg does his best; 
but those deep, thoughtful eyes should have exacted 
more — but European maidens of exalted rank are 
taught to forget that they have hearts to bestow," 

At this point of his meditations he became conscious 
that those lustrous and expressive eyes were turned 
towards him with what seemed to be a look of in- 
terest, and the expression of sadness which his coun- 
tenance wore, instantly gave way to one of radiant 
joy. It was, however, but transitory; for scarcely 
was he sentient of the fascination of that look before 
it was averted. Indeed so fugitive and glance-like 
had it been, that he dare hardly believe but his 
impression was illusory. 

As the strangers were about to leave the museum, 
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they thanked the students in a manner to show they 
wished their attendance no further. Mr. de Graim- 
berg followed them to the door where, after some few 
more complimentary salutations, they disappeared. 

"I must be off, Louis," Thalstein said, hurriedly, 
" I have promised Count Mannsberg a visit this even- 
ing, and must go home to dress." 

" You know who they are, then ?" 

" Of course — I'll tell you all about them when I 
see you again ;" and he darted off, leaving Palgrave 
to exchange a few words with the good old French- 
man, who shared to the full his curiosity about the 
strangers. 

" Que de grace — qTie (Taisance ! " ^the old gentleman 
exclaimed. "-^A, les beaux cheveux, les beaux yeux ! 
There is something about her too so very uncommon," 
he added, warming up in praise of the fair incognita. 

" You say truly, very uncommon," Palgrave replied ; 
" for she looks very good — very kind, and that is the 
rarest expression in the human countenance." 

"The last pretty stranger I received here," con- 
tinued the old emigre, " was Lola Montez, just before 
her journey to Munich. I met her in the ruins, and 
we had a long chat together. 1 found her as witty as 
she was pretty. Mais bonsoir, mon jeune ami, la 
famille me reclame;' and with a gentle wave of the 
hand, the vivacious little Count retired to an inner 
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apartment, leaving Palgrave but little edified with the 
association of a name so unpleasantly notorious with 
the object of his admiration. 

As he turned from De Graimberg's door, he espied 
Otto von Rodach leisurely descending the castle hill, 
and feeling but little disposed at that moment to endure 
his raillery, made off in another direction, and gained 
his lodgings, whither we will follow him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The house where Charles Louis Palgrave lodged was 
small, with narrow casemeuts and unpromising exterior ; 
but nothing could be pleasanter than the three chambers 
he occupied on the first floor, looking out upon the 
Neckar and the wooded heights on the opposite bank. 

The second floor was tenanted by two penurious 
students, who worked with all the assiduity of ambition, 
with the hope of achieving, by means of their education, 
a position above the level of their own class, and had 
consequently no time or inclination to cultivate Pal- 
grave's acquaintance; whilst an infirm widow, and a 
patient, devoted old maid, her daughter, lived on the 
ground-floor, completing the sum of the indwellers — 
and the stillness that pervaded the house was not its 
least recommendation with Palgrave. 

It has been said that, to an observant eye, the cha- 
racter and habits of the tenant of an apartment are 
revealed by its arrangement and details. As far as 
this notion may be supposed to extend to people of 
fashion, it is a false one ; for their individuality is 
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wholly absorbed by narrow conventionalisins. Their 
opinioDS and sentiments, as well as taste, are common 
to their class; and everything is generalized in their 
rooms as in their heads. What mode one adopts, they 
all adapt — what one wears, they all wear — what one 
does, they all do. This it is that makes the monotony 
of what is called " society •" You will find the same 
lustres, mirrors, and hangings in every salon ; the same 
statuettes, aquarelles, or pictures, varied only as to sub- 
ject, on easels; the same exotics flowering behind 
comer sofas in every boudoir, be the fair occupant 
blonde or brunette, piqitante or languid, sentimental or 
otherwise. Rarely is there any indication of taste or 
pursuit that is not the general taste and pursuit of the 
day. Fashionable homes are got up on a sort of fabric 
principle — the same article is equally good for all, and 
variety not desirable. 

But Palgrave's interior was a perfect history of his 
life and occupations. On the wall hung a few of Count 
Graimberg's best engravings of Heidelberg, destined on 
some future day to recall to mind at once his youth and 
his old friend ; and near them, in a simple maple frame, 
a highly-finished water-colour drawing of his distant 
home across the Atlantic. And a few copies in oils, 
the work of his own hand, of the old portraits in Mr. 
de Grrainiberg s museum, and a half-finished painting of 
some favourite view in the neighbourhood on an easel 
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near the window, showed that artistic culture shared 
his time with graver studies. On shelves, in harmo- 
nious dis-array stood, or lay, the heavy chronicles he 
loved to peruse in his leisure hours, and beside them 
the herbs he was drying, the stones he had collected, 
and sundry phials technically labelled, whilst, in 
seeming confusion, but arranged with a certain method 
notwithstanding, celestial globes and mathematical and 
other instruments cumbered the table. Nor was the 
usual complement to the student's chamber in Heidel- 
berg wanting. Pipes of various sorts and shapes, foils, 
masks, fencing-gloves, pistols, shooting-pouch and gun, 
spurs, riding whips, and other things of like nature, 
hung on the walls, stood in cornerc:, or lay about the 
room. 

In the adjoining chamber an open piano, on which 
lay a violin and music books, works of modern litera- 
ture, and newspapers in many languages, bore witness 
to the varied attainments of the young man. There 
were too, in that inner apartment, objects of vertu and 
bric-a-brac which told of the wealth that could purchase, 
and of the spacious home where to place them : and 
certain mysterious-looking, brazen -^ clasped volumes, 
that might indicate well-regulated expenditure, stood 
up against the wall. A couple of very easy chairsj 
considering the age of the occupant, will complete the 
inventory of this apartment. 

yoL. I. D 
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Everything in these rooms denoted a youth of varied 
tastes, of imagination and feeling; but nothing be- 
trayed the steady purpose, the absorbing pursuit. 
Everything spoke of faculties frittered away, or diverg- 
ing in many channels — of a mind ready to yield to any 
impulse. Nowhere, however, were indications of folly 
or dissipation. No unpaid bill or billet doux littered 
the sofa ; no frivolous book lay on the table ; no litho- 
graphic representations of Terpsichorean beauties hung 
on the wall. An observant eye might, here, have 
detected the child of luxury, and of fancy ;- but would 
have perceived at a glance that not one low habit, not 
one unworthy sentiment blotted the young life spent 
within these rooms. 

When Palgrave entered he, almost mechanically, 
prepared everything to throw oflF a sketch. Half un- 
consciously, with barely any plan in view, he drew his 
pencil lightly over the paper, until a straw hat over- 
shadowing a mass of soft locks, an ample brow, and 
two large eyes were faintly discernible, when he paused 
in his work, and threw the pencil from him with im- 
patience. 

" Of what use," he muttered, — " how impress that 
remembrance on paper ! Hers is not that cold, plastic 
beauty which pencil or chisel can convey to canvas or 
marble — the living grace no effort can render. It is 
wit, feeling, the joyousness of an innocent spirit shed- 
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ding its light on her countenance, that imparts that 
depth to her look, that charm to her smile. Why 
should I endeavour to transmit to paper features not in 
themselves correct, and a correct outline is, alone, 
graceful in a drawing. Besides, I shall never see her 
again — and if I do, what then ? She noticed me more 
than Thalstein, though, — I am sure of that, at least : — 
but, then, that stranger — in what relation does he 
stand with regard to her? — perhaps, after all, only a 
friend or connection, a travelling companion. He was 
too deferential for that, though — none but a suitor, a 
declared and accepted suitor, could have been so 
watchful, so eager to gratify her every caprice, so ob- 
sequious to every hint. That he is an accepted suitor 
I must believe, since not only is his society tolerated, 
but his ministry resorted to ; but never could I catch 
one glance of sympathy between them. Then, that 
stick of a Baroness ? Some poor relation, doubtless, 
whose task seems to be to watch over these amoureux 
transis. What a perfect Northpole she is 1 — her words 
fall from her lips like snow flakes. I wonder what 
name she bears," he continued, turning again to his 
drawing. " Is it Sontra, like the maiden chaperon's ? 
Rosa, that is the name I should write beneath this 
sketch." 

And, resuming his pencil, he did not again lay it 
aside until he had made proof how powerfully the fair 
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Stranger's image had impressed his imagiuation. So 
absorbed was he in his occupation, that he did not 
become aware of the door of his apartment being softly 
opened, and some orre gliding in, until a hand fell on 
his shoulder, and the voice of Rodach exclaimed : — 

"Bravo, Louis!" 

Palgrave*s first movement was to conceal his work 
rapidly ; but to what end ? Rodach had already seen it, 
so assuming an air of indifference, he continued to draw. 

" A souvenir of America, I presume ?" continued 
his relentless visitor. 

" No," was the curt reply. 

"It must then be intended to represent the fair 
incognita — no other of our German beauties would be 
thus honoured." 

" Just so." 

" It is, then, quite serious ?" Rodach pursued, with 
the same provoking smile. 

" I do not see why one should not endeavour to re- 
member countenances as vrell as places when they 
happen to please — but I cannot catch the likeness." 

" Then you really admire this lady very much ?" 

" Very much," Palgrave replied firmly, hoping by 
his gravity to silence his friend's bantering humour. 
" Monsieur de Grairaberg says, truly, she is of no ordi- 
nary appearance ; her features are not perfect, but 
there is nothing commonplace about them." 
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**I confess I do not understand your distinction, 
nothing is more commonplace than irregular features." 

"To understand the distinction between *not per- 
fect' and ^commonplace', you must see the lady her- 
self. Nothing can be less ordinary than her dignity — 
in so young a person it is very striking." 

" It must indeed be striking to have impressed you 
thus at a casual glance : — what an imagination, Louis !" 

" Nay, I have seen more of her than that," the 
young American replied, carefully putting by his 
sketch. 

" What — already made acquaintance ?" 

" Chance brought us together in the ruins-r-then we 
went to Graimberg's." 

Ah, bah !" Rodach exclaimed, in obvious surprise. 

She went with you to Graimberg's ? " 

" Yes ; you missed quite an adventure by running 
off; — why did you go ? " 

" Oh, I — I was afraid I might know them, and the 
meeting prove a bore. Whilst here, I do not wish to 
lose my time with picking up acquaintances, old or 
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new. 



" You do know them, then ?" 

" I had no time to ascertain if I knew them or not," 
Rodach answered, with a shade of embarrassment ; — 
" the style of the party made me think I might know 
them, and that was enough for me. But, come, Louis ; 
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let US listen to music a lafraiche, or go on the river, 
or do something — it is too fine an evening to stick in 
doors." 

Palgrave locked up his precious drawing, snatched 
up his cap, and once more issued forth with his friend. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Does true, disinterested friendship, such as antiquity 
and the middle ages could boast, exist in these days ? 
Even through all the frivolity and corruption, the philo- 
sophical errors and political turmoils of the eighteenth 
century, the seed of which has since so fully ripened, 
there ran a genial warmth and sentiment which the so- 
called philanthropy of our day cannot equal. We talk 
a great deal about our love to our neighbour, but that, 
as well as our good will towards mankind in general, 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the ignis fatuus. 
Some philosophers have imagined that the earth's sur- 
face grows gradually colder with advancing centuries ; 
the same hypothesis may be applied to society; the 
heart of mankind seems to have become aflFected with 
the chill until it is quite incapable of thawing ; and 
the upright man kindles a great fire of sentiment and 
profession round about him to deceive the world as to 
the state of his caloric. 

The " good old times " have, it is true, in some sort 
lost their " prestige " with the present generation. 
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CerteSf they were not very pleasant times to have lived 
in ; but we owe them much and should not be ungrate- 
ful. We owe them, for instance, our universities, our 
schools, our hospitals, many charitable foundations, 
public institution-?, and large donations. True, we 
have, now-a-days, fancy-dress balls and bazaars for 
the distressed artisan and workman ; but without being 
too uncharitable, one may venture to question the 
purity of their motive. Still charity may be as much 
a princi])le as a feeling, may emanate from purpose as 
well as impulse ; but the sincerity of profession, the 
disinterestedness of patronage, and the warm prompt- 
ings of our nature, the devoted friendship, the fond 
remembrance, fidelity, the ardent and enduring love, 
where are they ? Nay, even the romance of early life, 
the beautiful credulity and imaginativeness of youth 
seem, in great measure, to have departed from us, and 
given place to cold, dry, matter-of-fact calculation and 
self-seeking Beyond all dispute the plank is more 
useful than the pine out of which it is made, but it is 
less pleasant to look at ; and the practical man of our 
day may be more conducive to the public weal than 
his predecessor, but perhaps he is a shade less orna- 
mental. 

The intimacy between Rodach and Palgrave, two 
youths so opposite in character that that intimacy 
might well excite surprise, had been brought about 
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by the former, who had accustomed himself early in 
life to chalk out his route and follow it ; and the latter, 
being in the habit of taking life as it came, accepted 
its chance associations as he did all else without much 
reflection or scrutiny. 

But Bodach, following his custom of calculating and 
guiding all his actions with the cold selfishness which 
was part of his nature, had selected Palgrave's com- 
panionship on the same principle as that on which he 
had selected the Heidelberg University for matricula- 
tion — convenience. 

Heidelberg he had considered a cheap residence; 
and as it boasted comparatively but few students of 
rank and wealth, he would there, he thought, be spared 
much expense and many a little humiliation. 

At first he had been greatly at a loss for a friend ; 
for he was at the age when, however selfish the heart 
or morose the spirit, a companion is indispensable. It 
is doubly so at a university where the privilege of 
intimacy can alone shield a youth from the obtrusion 
of the many. But one day as he was leaning over the 
balcony of his second floor front, knocking out the 
ashes of his pipe into the street below, his eye chanced 
to light on Palgrave solitarily treading the principal 
square. 

" There goes my Orestes !" he exclaimed, giving his 
pipe a last shake over the heads of the passers-by, 
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" and I am his Pylades whether he will or no," and 
folding his arms on the balustrade, he followed the 
disappearing form of his destined friend, rapidly sum- 
ming up, the whilst, the advantages of his projected 
intimacy. 

In the first place, Palgrave had not been long 
enough at the university to have formed any friend- 
ship preferable to that about to be ofiered him ; but 
he was already sufficiently known to form a tolerably 
accurate judgment as to his character. He was not a 
noble, it was true ; but he was a foreigner, and an 
intimacy with him would, probably, cease with their 
college days. 

Secondly, Palgrave was rich — in a condition to 
render, but would, probably, never have occasion to 
ask, a service. He seemed reserved, shy, sensitive — 
a disposition which would guarantee him from promis- 
cuous association; and if he should lack the polish 

« 

which early intercourse with society can alone impart, 
his mental refinement would naturally make him 
averse from that free and easy familiarity which is apt 
to strengthen rather than efface the barriers between 
the two classes. Palgrave seemed an inborn gentle- 
man ; and allowing no liberty to be taken with himself, 
was not likely to commit that offence with others. 

All this Baron Otto von Rodach had readily appre- 
ciated when he chanced to meet the young American 
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at lectures. Moreover, destined as" he was to the 
diplomatic career, languages were of importance to 
him, and the opportunity thus presented of improving 
his English was too weighty a consideration to he 
neglected. 

Haying made up his mind, he next bethought him 
how to effect his object. That it would be an easy 
matter he doubted not a moment What republican, 
be argued, could resist the charm of aristocratic asso- 
ciation ! 

Indeed, Palgrave, by birth an American citizen, 
was in his inmost nature an aristocrat. The early 
possession of wealth, and the idleness and independence 
consequent upon it, had instilled into him elegant 
fancies and fastidious habits. Proud and reserved, 
he instinctively abhorred unlicensed familiarity. What 
had most charmed him in the few well-bred Europeans 
with whom chance had as yet brought him in contact, 
was the security from idle question and tiresome inter- 
ference ; having often had occasion, in his own country, 
to ask himself, if, after all, trammels of some sort were 
not natural and necessary to man, since, after having 
succeeded in throwing off all governmental oppression, 
he was obliged to submit to that of his neighbour. 

So^ the attraction being mutual, they soon became 
friends ; if not in the loftier sense of the word, at least 
what passes current for it in every-day life — they were 
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intimate, and each found some advantage in the asso- 
ciation. 

Otto von Rodach certainly accepted many a favour 
from his rich friend, borrowing his books and pistols, 
assisting at his French lessons, and persuading him to 
purchase a horse which he, Rodach, chiefly rode. But 
he never borrowed his money, for the simple reason, 
that, limited as were [his means of expenditure, he 
never exceeded them. Nay, in that respect, as in a 
few more, he happily influenced the character and 
habits of his young friend ; his own abhorrent avoid- 
ance of coarse errors and extravagant ways forming a 
wholesome check to one who had such ample means of 
indulging in them. 

The polish and ease of his manners refined and 
improved those of Palgrave ; and even his very world- 
liness of heart was not without its use to him, forming 
a counterpoise to the young American's enthusiasm, 
which resulted from his inexperience of men and 
things. And the latter was of opinion — which opinion 
was correct — that Otto von Rodach more than repaid 
any little advantage he occasionally derived from his * 
wealth, by taking him in charge during the long vaca- 
tions, and ensuring him an amiable reception among 
his friends ; thus opening to the foreigner an intimate 
knowledge of manners and customs he could not 
otherwise have attained, and delivering him from that 
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sense of loneliness which is apt to overtake every one 
in a foreign land. 

Thus stood matters with our hero until that eventful 
evening when he met the strangers in the ruins — 
eventful to him, for it was destined to colour the whole 
of his after-life. 

That same evening, whilst supping with Rodach at 
one of the hotels, as their custom was, Palgrave took 
up the Fremden Blatt, or list of arrivals, which is 
published daily in the different cities of Germany. 
There, sure enough, at the principal hotel, was in- 
scribed a party in whom he could not be mistaken: 
the Dowager Countess of Alzey, with her family and 
suite, the names of the Baroness Sontra and Count 
Mannsberg following immediately after. It was now 
all clear. The dowager, not being active enough for 
the hill work, had entrusted her infant son to her 
lovely daughter ; a poor relation, in the person of the 
Baroness Sontra, and the affianced lover of the young 
lady. Count Mannsberg, acting as escort ; for, being 
evidently their travelling companion, in what other 
position could the Count stand towards the family. 

He, then, knew her name, and had confirmation of 
his worst fears ; and, perceiving a meaning smile play- 
ing about his friend Otto's lips, he tossed the Fremden 
Blatt from him, with an assumed air of unconcern, and 
finished his supper. 
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He was now no longer impatient to see Thalstein — 
he knew all that he could tell him ; he only wished for 
solitude, leisure to think, to recall her every look, 
every chance word ; and in this mood he regained his 
lodgings, to indulge his new-horn fancies. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

At an early hour next morning, being in no humour 
for lectures, Palgrave mounted his horse and rode 
along the lovely valley of the Neckar. 

And what a ride was that, in the fresh of morning ! 
— fresh as the young rider's morning of life I What 
visions danced before his eyes, tinged with gold, scintil- 
lating like the bubbles on the river in the beams of 
the early sun, as intangible, as imreal, perhaps. And 
yet what would not the hoary statesman, the money- 
gorged financier, the crippled warrior give — it may be 
the better part of their hard-won gains or honours^ — 
for one breath of that blessed time when dreams of 
the impossible were their daily speculations — dreams 
tinted with colours that are not of this world — castles 
in the air which, however unsubstantial they may be, 
leave behind them, as they vanish, a long trace, and 
often influence after-life. 

Arrived at Neckar Steinach, a smiling village on 
the banks of the river about five miles from Heidel- 
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berg, and backed by heights crowned with a chiun 
of old fortresses, he dismounted at the inn, and 
entering its small garden overlooking the stream, 
took possession of a well-sheltered bower, and devoted 
himself to the joint charms of coffee, a cigar, and an 
old newspaper which, in his present mood, was quite 
new enough for him. 

His coffee had long been drunk, his cigar burnt out, 
and his newspaper read through, and he was gently 
yielding to a somnolence which early rising and exer- 
cise before breakfast are apt to induce, when his 
attention was awakened by what was passing in a 
neighbouring arbour within, and from which, thanks 
to the thick intervening foliage, he could neither see 
nor be seen, but whence he could not lose a word that 
was spoken. 

"But, my gpod girl," said a voice, whose drawl- 
ing accents were tinged with authority, " this bower 
seems to me not so thickly shaded as that inner 
one.^' 

Now, whether the inn girl had really forgotten the 
student, or whether she thought it more polite to her 
new guest to ignore him, she replied : 

" Oh, the table there is too small — besides, it is close 
and stifling — here you will be much more airy." 

"We shall do very well here," said a voice, that 
made Palgrave*s heart beat. "We will take every- 
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thing as we find it— that is, what makes the charm of 
these impromptu excursions." 

Complacent as ever, the attentive Mannsherg raised 
no further objection. 

"What a delicious spot! What beautiful ruins," 
that sweet voice continued; "and, above all, what 
delightful solitude !" 

Palgrave felt that he must hesitate no longer, but 
quit his arbour, whence, by a winding path, he could 
gain the garden gate without appearing to be aware 
of their vicinity. Scarcely, however, was his hand on 
the latch, when Count Mannsberg overtook and greeted 
him as an old acquaintance. They were about to visit 
the ruins above the village, he said, and would be 
happy if he would meet them there. Palgrave joyfully 
consented, and his elastic step keeping pace with his 
exuberant spirits, he gained the summit of the nearest 
acclivity long before his expected companions had 
finished their breakfast 

Indeed, for so frugal a repast it seemed uncon- 
scionably long to the expectant Palgrave. Was the 
dowager this day one of the party? No — there they 
were, at last, coming up the hill from the village less 
in number than on the previous evening, for the child 
was not with them. As he descended the hill to meet 
them halfway, he could clearly discern the dark, brown 
locks he loved so well, fluttering under the plain, straw 
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bonnet, a white muslin dress, and mantilla of the same 
material, setting off the brilliant complexion of the 
wearer. 

With juvenile vanity, Palgrave felt annoyed at his 
student's niglige^ as he contemplated the fashionable 
costume of the Count, the cut of whose clothes seemed 
to him perfection. He knew not that the characteristic 
negligence of his attire, by admitting of no point of 
comparison with those of his rival, was as advantageous 
to him as the contrast between the naivete of his age 
and the listlessness of the worn-out man of the world. 

The ascent seemed to fatigue the ladies, for they 
gladly availed themselves of a fragment of rock to 
rest awhile. 

" I dare say you think us poor pedestrians," Manns- 
berg obseryed ; " you young students clamber over all 
these crags like as many goats. Why is not Thalstein 
with you to-day ?" 

" I ought to be with him, at lectures ; but the morn- 
ing was so beautiful it tempted me forth. I can work 
well enough in winter, but in summer am apt to shake 
off the dust of books and take to the hills and woods." 

" But," the Baroness put in, " when examination day 
comes — what then ?" 

" For me it comes not," Palgrave replied, " I may 
remain as many terms as I please — ^my studies have 
but one object, the cultivation of my mind." 
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*^ But are you satisfied to stay away so long from 
your own country — ^from your friends T 

" I have no friends," said the young man. " I do 
not even remember my parents. There are none at 
home to wait for me but my poor slaves." 

" Ah," said Count Mannsberg, " you are, then, from 
the South Provinces — a slave owner ?" 

" I am ; but as far as I know they are a happy and 
an attached race." 

" You have, then, not one relation ?" the young lady 
asked with obvious interest. 

" Not one —not a being belonging to me, indeed, with 
the exception I have named and a trusty steward who 
served my parents." 

" A dreary lot indeed !" 

" Luckily," Mannsberg observed, " you are young 
enough to fill your empty house with glad faces." 

" Doubtless you study agriculture ?'* the baroness in- 
quired, obviously to say something. 

" I may eventually do so, though it is not likely to 
prove very useful to me in growing cotton. Our climate, 
habits, and products are so different from those of 
Europe, that if I visit later an agricultural academy it 
will be rather with the view to study those differences 
than with any hope of deriving ultimate benefit 
from it." 

" I am surprised," observed the young lady, throwing 
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an admiring look over the landscape, '^ that your old 
French friend should have clung so to Heidelberg ; its 
environs are surely likewise worthy of illustration. By- 
the-by, I have thought, more than once, since yesterday, 
of his singular history and character, — there is some- 
thing so refreshing in originality." 

" I shall never believe he is a nobleman," the 
Baroness said, digging up the moss with the tip of her 
parasol. 

" I have proof, madam, that the Graimbergs are of 
the highest order of the French noblesse. Nay, they 
boast even princely alliances," Palgrave observed. 
" Most truly is the little old gentleman of an illustrious 
stock." 

" Well," the Baroness retorted ! " what of that after 
all? Actual position is everything in life." 

" Certainly — certainly," Mannsberg put in. " One 
can't always be telling the world about one's genea- 
logy^ or ask it to value one for greatness that is 
departed." 

" You are right, Count," said the younger lady, " the 
world has no thought for yesterday or to-morrow, — to- 
day is everything." 

" Quite natural," Mannsberg observed, " in the age 
of parvenu-ism Sindfaits accomplisJ^ 

" But we must not speak slightingly of the past whilst 
doing it homage as at this moment," continued his fair 
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compamoDi '* When you are rested, dear Baroness, we 
will inspect the ruins." 

As if galvanized by these few words, that lady started 
to her feet. 

" These rocks are not quite so pleasant SLsfattteuih- 
bergeresy^ observed Mannsberg ; " what say you. 
Baroness ?" 

But the Baroness was already at the other lady's side, 
ascending the rugged pathway, accompanied by Pal- 
grave, who at their joint request, entered upon an 
animated account of the four castles which, each 
occupying a separate eminence seem, nevertheless, by 
their proximity to one another, to have formed but one 
fortress. They had formerly, he said, belonged to a 
powerful family, whose extinction in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, if judgment might be drawn from their name of 
Landschaden^ or Land's-Plague, by which alone they 
are known to posterity, was probably deemed no great 
loss to the country. Their commanding site at the 
bend of the river pretty clearly intimated, he thought, 
how that family had acquired its ominous name ; 
merchants from the interior having of necessity, in the 
then imperfect state of the roads, to navigate the Neckar 
on their way to the Frankfort fairs. These castles 
were said to have communication with each other under 
ground by means of deep flights of steps and passages 
hewn in the rock, so that the garrisons when hard 
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pressed, could, unseen, retreat from one to another, and 
thus baffle their enemies ; the fourth and last> called 
Swallow's Nest from its remarkable position against the 
brow of the hill at almost perpendicular, rocky altitude, 
being in those days unassailable. The present pro- 
prietor had conceived the idea, more poetic than prudent, 
of restoring the Mittel Burg^ as the second Schloss was 
called, as nearly as possible after the original design ; 
but having finished it at great cost, was now desirous of 
selling it, and purchasing instead a handsome house in 
Heidelberg. 

" And yet it must be a charming residence," the 
young lady remarked ; " methinks I could never weary 
of this spot." 

" If the sun did not absent himself so often during 
the long, tedious winter months," said Mannsberg. 

" Then, do what you will," the Baroness Sontra put 
in, " the castle-life is becoming every day more insup- 
portable." 

" I dare say one would miss, there, the theatres and 
balls," Palgrave remarked. 

" In summer I" exclaimed Mannsberg. 

" One would miss the doctor, say rather," the 
Baroness replied; "masters for the children — the — the 
— in short, I don't know what ; but most assuredly we 
are no longer fit for prolonged residences in the 
country, or the country is no longer fit for us, else why 
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do people flock every year to baths as they now 
dor 

" True," said Mannsberg ; " more than one man of 
my acquaintance has restored an old ruin, or built 
himself a fancy castle quite moyen age^ with chapel, 
painted windows, groined arches, and what not, and 
crammed it with old furniture, even got up an armoury ; 
and, to join the useful to the agreeable, added a fancy 
farm, with brewery, distillery, and so forth. And when 
all was finished, at the cost of more than needful, some 
one or other's health wouldn't stand it ; or the creator 
of all these marvels got a mission he couldn't refuse, 
and the toy was sold, or kept as a show place, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the family, but as their 
residence it never served more." 

" But too often the case," said the young lady. 
" Some.families, it is true, yet live on their estates ; 
but, with few exceptions, they are either very superior 
people, or very poor. 

" You are not yet hlas4 with country life in 
America?" said Count Mannsberg, turning to Pal- 
grave. 

" Our cities are less fascinating than yours," was 
the reply ; " and having no dictatorial power among 
each other, we perhaps cling the more to those distant 
homes where, thanks to solitude and space, we are 
uncontrolled lords within our own limits — as uncon- 
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trolled, perhaps, with oiii' uegroes for serfe, as were 
the puissant barons of these fallen fortresses. Denomi- 
nations change, but I am inclined to think men and 
things remain pretty much the same." 

"Without the romance, though," observed the 
Baroness. " I cannot fancy romance in your matter- 
of-fact country." 

" And yet, madam, many a tragedy has been 
enacted in the solitude of our forests." 

At this moment a servant, in a quiet livery, came 
running up the hill, panting and puffing until his face 
was of deeper crimson than the collar of his coat. 
Count Mannsberg sprang forward to meet him as he 
gained the summit and reported his message in so low 
a key as to be inaudible to Palgrave. The young 
lady's reply, however, reached him. 

" Prevent it by all means — it is really too pro- 
voking !" 

Mannsberg answered something, in his mumbling 
way, which Palgrave did not hear. 

" Trust to the Count," said the elder lady ; 
" hell arrange everything without wounding the poor 
people." 

"Monsieur Palgrave," said Mannsberg, turning to 
the student, " is there no way down the hill but that 
leading through the village — no short cut, I mean, 
down to the road ?" 
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" There is one, certidnly, but it is not very easy to 
descend by it." 

" Never mind — never mind ; run, Count— order the 
carriage round," said the young lady. " Quick — 
quick, or we shall be surprised up here on the hill." 

The Count, however, still lingered, looking doubt- 
fully at Palgrave, as if he did not quite like the notion 
of leaving his young charge to his guidance. 

"Go 1" whispered the Baroness, " there is nothing 
to fear." 

" I may be longer about it than I could wish," he 
replied in the same low tone ; and, with obvious reluc- 
tance, descended the hill in the direction of the village. 

In the meanwhile, Palgrave and his companions 
resumed their upward way, until they reached the base 
of a well-wooded, conical hill, rising from the edge of 
the precipice, on the verge of which stands the so-called 
Swallows' Nest, which can never fail to attract the 
attention of the wayfarer, both from its remarkable 
situation and extreme exiguity. A gateway, with 
pointed arch, gives entrance to a court-yard not much 
larger than a room of tolerable dimensions; broken 
walls, and fragments of buildings that once sur- 
rounded it, bordering the precipice on three sides, 
whilst on the fourth, facing the wood, two round towers 
of elegant proportions rise above the gateway and an 
exceedingly diminutive corps de logis* 
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A narrow pathway through the wood, at present the 
only practicable access to this small fortress, led them 
to it ; and it being determined to await here the issue 
of Mannsberg's operations, whatever they might be, 
they sat down in the court-yard, crushing the wild 
thyme that here grew abundantly. 

PaJgrave had noticed with keen delight the reluc- 
tance Count Mannsberg had evinced to leave him with 
his fair companion. A few minutes back he would not 
have dared to hope for such a privilege, and compla- 
cent chance had granted it him. Here he was separated 
from the rest of the world in the society of her he 
loved; for her elderly companion, whom he still regarded 
in the light of a duenna, counted for nothing in his 
eyes. Indeed, their tete-a-tete soon became complete ; 
for, whether from the sultry mid-day heat, or to avoid 
a conversation that was obviously uninteresting to her, 
the Baroness Sontra had not long been seated before 
she yielded, or seemed to yield, to a fit of drowsiness, 
whilst her young companion listened to Palgrave's ani- 
mated description of his own country, rather in reply 
to her questions, asked with much apparent interest, 
than from any inward promptings of his own. 

Involuntarily their voices sank to a lower key, as if to 
respect the dozing attitude of the Baroness. 

*' I think it a great advantage," she observed afler a 
short pause in their conversation, " to found colleges 
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on favoured spots, in the midst of beautiful scenery. 
It must keep alive in young men the love of nature, 
and a keen sense of its enjoyment. A youth studying 
at Heidelberg or Bonn must retain a greater relish for 
the country, perhaps more freshness of mind and feeling, 
than one brought up in Gottingen or Berlin for in- 
stance, in the barrenness of the north. This considera- 
tion, doubtless, induced you to select the Heidelberg 
University, since you can have been influenced by none 
of the ordinary motives that guide our young Germans 
in their choice." 

" Not so," he answered ; " my motive for this selec- 
tion was so strange that" — he hesitated and cast a 
hasty glance at the quiescent baroness—" that — to tell 
you the truth, I am loath to speak about it ; for until 
now, whenever I have ventured to introduce the subject, 
I have never found, I will not say a credulous, but even 
a patient listener." 

" Try me," she said, with a winniugness all her own. 

" Nay, but," he urged with increasing embarrass- 
ment, — " it will require that I should so speak of my- 
self — and — and — ^you will be sure to laugh at me." 

" If I find your story absurd, I will tell you frankly 
in what respect I think it so ; for I am sure if there 
be really anything ridiculous in it, you would rather 
that we laugh at it together." 

" I will trust you," he said, shaking back his long 
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dark hair from his hrow, and looking at her with an 
expression of so much confidence that she became 
aware he was about to lay open to her, a perfect 
stranger, one of those weak sides of our nature which 
w^ generally carefully screen even from our friends. 

" I told you," he resumed, " that I was left an 
orphan in my childhood. My guardian was, from some 
cause or other, obliged frequently to change his quar- 
ters, and, probably chiefly on that account, objected to 
my making part of his family. Why he did not send 
me to school I know not ; but I was left on my estate 
among my negroes, where I might have grown up a 
young savage, but for the after-kindness of an elderly 
French gentleman, drifted out to America in an evil 
hour, who kindly undertook to watch over my domestic 
establishment and myself, and to whom I am indebted 
for the mere rudiments of education. 

" Still I clung to the deep solitude of my infancy, 
to which, as well as to the early inculcations of my 
black nurse, aided, perhaps, by my occasional inter- 
course with the red men of our forests, I attribute my 
having been imbued with a superstitious respect for 
omens and dreams, and an almost magnetic suscepti- 
bility. For though I believe the latter to be inherent 
in my nature, it might have been easily eradicated 
from it in the rough contentions of a public school, or 
in the crush of a busy town ; it being the growth of 
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solitude, and shrinking to nothingness in the atmo- 
sphere of chimney-tops. 

" At last my guardian^ submitted to me the proposal 
fo finish TDiy education either in one of our great cities 
or on the continent of Europe, strongly recommending 
the latter course, which would enable me, he said, to 
profit, in some sort, by a knowledge of European life 
and manners, before finally settling down in the wilder- 
ness, as he was pleased to call my estate at Sycamora. 
The plan immediately seized hold of my imagination 
and occupied my every thought. 

" About that time I had a very vivid dream. I 
should here observe that I had, then, never seen a 
feudal castle, nor the ruins of one, nor did I even 
possess a book or engraving that might have directed 
my thoughts to such an object. Indeed, I scarcely 
knew that the thing existed — certainly had no (tlear 
or definite notion as to its similitude. But one night 
I dreamed that I stood in the midst of extensive ruins. 
Their magnitude and their beauty almost overpowered 
me. I felt bewildered — could not conceive what all 
these broken fragments meant ; and yet, somehow, the 
place did not seem strange to me — I thought that, had 
the roofs been on, I should have known it directly. 

'^ As I stood gazing about me, a tall figure advanced 
from one of the side-buildings, slowly towards me. 
His face was shaded by a large hat and plume, and he 
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was dressed, in all respects, like a cavalier of the' 
seventeenth century. He approached with, as I thought, 
a benign smile, took my hand, and led me to a broad 
terrace flanked at either end by a stone pavilion, and 
overlooking a town which lay far beneath it and & 
wide expanse of country, through which a bright river 
was flowing. He pointed, repeatedly, to both the 
pavilions ; but though his lips moved, I vainly endea- 
voured to catch any sound that might issue from them. 
I pressed him to speak clearer, but he mournfully shook 
his head. Suddenly his hand fell upon my head, and 
its pressure woke me. ... I was in my own room 
at Sycamora ; but some minutes elapsed before I could 
convince myself that I was so. 

'^ Long did this dream haunt my imagination, but 
amid the variety of sights and impressions that crowded 
on me from all sides when, for the first time, I lefib 
my home, it became partially effaced from it My 
guardian had recommended me to study in England ; 
Mr. Villiers, my French friend, had insisted upon 
France ; and I, quite unable to make up my mind, 
determined to visit both of those countries, and let 
chance decide for me. 

" On board our ship there was a party of Germans 
going on a visit to their native country. One of them, 
a native of Baden, furnished me with so pleasing an 
account of Heidelberg and its vicinity that I resolved 
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to proceed thither, and enjoy a short s^our among the 
hills on whose beauty he so much enlarged, before pro- 
ceeding on my journey. 

" Accordingly, I became his companion ; no sooner 
touching at London than crossing the channel, we went 
up the Rhine together. Arrived at Heidelberg, how 
shall I express my astonishment when, there before 
me, rising on the breast of the hill stood a huge ruin, 
which I instantly recognized as that which I had seen 
in my dream. I hastened up to it, went to the very 
spot where I had before been in fancy, gazed on the 
buildings, which I have since learnt are called the 
Elizabethan Buildings, whence the figure strode to- 
wards me — thence to the terrace with its two pavilions 
overlooking the town, and river, and its distant scene ; — 
all was identically the same as I had seen it in my 
sleep. 

" From that moment my mind was made up ; here 
would I study and finish my education. Now you 
know the reason of my having selected the Heidelberg 
University, and I feel I have given you full right to 
laugh at me." 

" I have no such inclination," she replied ; " for 
what has most struck me in your strange story, is your 
having been left so early in life without a guide. It 
is, doubtless, owing to this circumstance that your 
fancy is subject to such fantastic flights ; but it might 
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have had worse consequences, — ^I see nothing in your 
narrative to be ashamed of." 

^^ There is nothing one feels more ashamed of than 
enthusiasm," Palgrave observed. " It is at best never 
fully understood. I have had occasion to remark this 
in M. de Graimberg's case." 

" Few people possess the power to devote themselves 
wholly to one sentiment or purpose like your old 
friend. You, I think," she added with a smile, " in 
spite of your peculiar turn of mind, have it not" 

" I think," he began, *' I believe, on the contrary, I 
am capable of an absolute devotion — of a . . . " 

But whether his eloquent eyes imparted too much 
meaning to his words, orchis companion thought their 
tete-a-tete had lasted long enough, before he could add 
more she turned to the dozing baroness. Her lips had 
hardly formed the sound that hovered on them, how- 
ever, ere the latter, recovering herself with surprising 
alacrity, made a pleasant remark about dreams, which, 
though not very relevant to the subject recently under 
discussion, showed she had not been so utterly uncon- 
scious as, from her position, might have been supposed. 

" What a time the Count takes to run down to that 
village," she said, in conclusion ; " and we have a long 
drive before we can get to dinner." 

'' Are you hungry. Baroness ?" inquired the younger 
lady, making Palgrave inexpressibly happy by seeming 
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less impatient for Mannsberg*s return than her com- 
panion. 

* Not exactly," the Baroness replied, " but I dare 
say we shall all be so by-and-by — and then our drive 
back will be so horridly hot," 

" We'll put up the head of the carriage." 

*' But the Count rides." 

"True — very true. That is the worst of these 
country excursions, there is always heat, or dust, or 
dinner, or something else to mar their enjoyment." 

As the young lady spoke these words with a slight 
shade of impatience in their tone, her eyes encountered 
those of the Baroness. Something of reproof or warn- 
ing she must have read in them ; for rising suddenly, 
and in so doing, exposing to view the prettiest little 
foot imaginable, she requested Palgrave to see if the 
carriage was on the road. When he returned with 
the answer that it was waiting at the foot of the hill, 
she was at one of the breaches in the wall overhanging 
the precipice, her arm extended in the attempt to 
reach a wild rose that grew in the crevice. Palgrave 
hastened to pluck it for her. She hesitated a moment 
before accepting it, but the next instant, with drooping 
eyelids and graceful courtesy, took it from his hand, 
with the words: — 

"It is for little Emich, I thank you — he will be 
delighted." 

£ 3 
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But there was a world of joy in the mere fact that 
her eyes fell before his own. She so easy, so self- 
possessed — it seemed so strange that he, the badiful 
student, could in any way embarrass the graceiiil, 
dignified woman of the world. Ah, surely, it was 
because a secret instinct told her how her every look 
sent the blood to his heart, how her every tone thrilled 
itl The voice of the Baroness roused him from his 
pleasant reverie. 

" Now, Mr. Palgrave, lead the way, if you please ; 
— you spoke of a pretty little path strai^t down to 
the road." 

"Pretty, but not very practicable," said Palgrave, 
with a smile. 

"Never mind," said the younger lady, "we will 
even try our skill at a scramble. Come, Baroness, 
pve me your arm," she added, perceiving Palgrave 
was about to approach her. "We two will manage 
famously.*' 

Palgrave, somewhat crestfallen, now conducted 
them to the descent, — a narrow, precipitous pathway 
among brushwood and over loose stones, scarcely 
meriting the epithet " pretty" bestowed on it by the 
Baroness. They had not proceeded far, indeed, before 
his succour became necessary. At first it was equally 
divided between both the ladies ; but as the difficulties 
of the way increased, it was impossible to assast two 
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persons down it at once, and the Baroness insisted 
that he should confine his attentions to her companion, 
and, having safely conducted her to the bottom of the 
hill, that he should return and help her likewise to 
descend. 

Her hand in his — now entirely alone together on 
the hill side, Palgrave would not have exchanged 
the present half-hour of keen delight against all the 
unknown joys that fate might have in store for him. 

No conversation could be followed in this steep 
descent ; but every word, however trifling, is fraught 
with meaning at such times and in such circum- 
stances. 

"How happy is Count Mannsbergl" exclaimed 
Palgrave, "to travel thus — *' he was about to add, 
" with you ;" but feeling instinctively the impropriety 
of the remark on so short an acquaintance, he 
substituted the words — "in the best season of the 
year." 

An arch smile showed that the young student's 
reticence had been duly appreciated: — "I scarcely 
dare believe he thinks so," was the reply; "at any 
rate he is not always amused." 

She has seen through him, then, thought Palgrave. 
She knows the hoUowness of his devotion — ^but how 
lightly she talks of it ! The notion of spending her 
life with the north pole between herself and the man 
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she is to call her husband, has, then, no terror for 
her! But what should she know of life and mar- 
riage I 

"Of course," she continued, "the Count enjoys 
himself more when little Emich is with us — he 
is so fond of that boyl — but it was really too hot 
for him. To-night, however, he will go with us to 
Schwetzingen^ and that will make amends." 

Palgrave remembered the Count's remarks concern- 
ing little Emich, and had his doubts about his con- 
sidering his addition to the party a thing desirable. 
A pang shot through his heart at her error, and he 
longed for the courage to set her right — might she 
not mistake him in other things besides ? 

The foot of the hill, to Palgrave's infinite regret, 
was reached at last. The Count, who had seen them 
from afar, now rode up, too late, however, to hand 
Palgrave's charge into the carriage, but in time to 
receive the Baroness ; that lady, too impatient to await 
the student's return, having accomplished the feat of 
scrambling down the rugged pathway with the aid 
of a sturdy young peasant whom she had pressed 
into her service, and who, holding triumphantly up 
on high, her parasol and scent bottle in one hand, 
and with the other supporting the Baroness's un- 
sparing weight, looked so irresistibly droll, that they 
were greeted by the party below with a hearty burst 
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of laughter, from which the young lady was the first 
to recover. 

"Such service requires reward," she said, turning 
to Mannsberg ; " see to it, Count.'* 

Again Palgrave was struck by his munificence and 
eagerness to oblige her, as, drawing forth his purse, he 
dropped a gold ducat into the peasant's hand. 

He is rich — he is generous, thought he, — her every 
word is a law to him — he serves her with obsequious 
devotion ; what can female heart desire more ? 

He was scarcely awakened from his reverie by the 
thanks addressed him for his morning's service, when 
the carriage rolled away. Count Mannsberg, after 
shaking hands with him, rode after it, and the winding 
of the road through the hills soon hid them from his 
sight. 

How he spent the rest of the day he knew not ; but 
the sun had long been below the horizon before he 
thought of returning to Heidelberg. 

Who has not experienced the first love-dream, or 
need be told that he visited that night the moonlit ruins, 
indulging in all those chimeras which it is the privilege 
of youth to create ? He knew that a great distance 
separated the American citizen from the German 
Countess; but in this age it might be overleaped. 
Wealth was a powerful agent, and he was rich. Nor 
could he be mistaken ; an interest deeper than common 
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had gleamed in her eyes when they encountered his, 
and had vibrated in her musical tones when she 
addressed him. Nature, as true a guide as experience, 
told him that between the Count and herself reigned 
the most complete indifference ; and yet, on his part, 
there was an obvious desire to please. A mariage de 
convenance alone could, he thought, explain this 
anomaly. 

He would see Thalstein, learn from him the state of 
the case, and, if possible, obtain through him an intro-^ 
duclion to the family in due form. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"Industrious as ever, I see," Rodach observed, 
with his usual satirical smile, on enteriug his friend's 
apartment where he found him in rather a desponding 
mood, intent upon the drawing he had made the day 
before. 

" I am only touching it up a little," was the reply. 

"You may spare yourself the trouble, unless you 
find great pleasure in the occupation — for thirty 
kreutzers I can at any moment get you a better 
likeness." 

" What do you — what can you mean ?" 

" Oh, no offence whatever — you need not bridle up 
so — ^your talent is indisputable," the other replied, with 
gravity ; " only that is just the sort of face one sees so 
often in shop windows." 

Palgrave hastily threw his sketch into the portfolio 
and said, somewhat sharply : " My dear Otto, let us 
talk of somebody and something else." 

"Willingly. Where were you all yesterday, that 
one could'nt get sight of you the live long day ?" 

"I . . . but that is again the interdicted subject." 
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" Bah I You don't mean to say you have again 
been doing the honours of any old shop, to — to that 
party. 

"We once more met by chance — but drop that 
subject, I beg." 

Rodach's keen grey eyes seemed brimful of ques- 
tions, to which, however, his thin, pale lips gave no 
utterance. After a pause he said : 

" Well, my chief object in coming here, just now, 
was to remind you of the ball to-night. You might 
forget, you know, a trifle of that kind, having so much 
pre -occupation." 

" Ball— what ball ?" 

*' There, now, I was sure he would forget all about 
it ! Have you forgotten, too, that this is the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Professor Bauer's wedding-day — 
his silver marriage ? I think if, after having expatiated 
with him on the beauty of this our German custom, 
how touching you thought it thus to celebrate the 
sanctification which time has given to an union, and I 
know not how many sentimental things besides, you do 
not make your appearance af his ball, he will certainly 
have the right to pronounce you very capricious." 

" But I am in no humour for a ball to-night. It is 
so miserably hot, too — a ball in June !" 

" Well, stay at home if you will ; the professor will 
not be flattered, that's all." 
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"Where is it to be?" 

"In the large concert-room, opposite the Prince 
Carl hotel." 

" HeaTens ! — ^in the middle of the town, too 1" 

" It would certainly be pleasanter in some suburban 
villa, but will not be so bad as Bonaparte's campaign 
in Egypt. I can assure you many persons are come 
firom a distance to attend it — former and future pupils 
of the professor." 

At these words, a light broke in upon Palgrave ; — 
might not the Countess of Alzey have brought a son 
to this university ? Nay, might he not meet, or hear 
of them, at this same ball? Of the latter, he was 
pretty certain, for Thalstein, at any rate, would be 
there ; and, with a brightening countenance, he de- 
clared his intention to go. 

" Bravo !" exclaimed Rodach. " You will have the 
great advantage of dancing with the Flower of Hei- 
delberg. Miss Stem, you know, will be there of 



course." 



" Pshaw ! I have danced with her often enough, 
already." 

" Ungracious dog ! to speak thus of one who always 
inquires after 'the young American,* with such kind 
solicitude !" 

" You know I hate snub noses." 

" A nose a la Roxelane may have its charm, too." 
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" For those who like it ; but . . ." 

" Ah I ah ! Your engouementj I forgot. Ah ! ah ! 
— pardon me, I can't help laughing." 

" Why ?^' asked Palgrave, looking displeased. 

" Good-by — good-by — U ce soir^ man cher ;" and 
Rodach, hurriedly, quitted the room, still laughing as 
he descended the stairs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The evening came, and with it the ball. And, at the 
appointed hour, Palgrave entered a large, overcrowded 
room, whose many windows were thrown open in the 
vain attempt to admit fresh air ; the said windows 
admitting instead a great deal of dust, which, together 
with the incessant roll of fiacres that mingled^ most 
inharmoniously, with the music of the orchestra, made 
it anything but pleasant. 

Having paid his devoirs to the professor and his 
lady, he looked about the room for Thalstein and 
Rodach ; but neither of them being yet visible, took 
his stand near one of the open windows, whence he 
could overlook at once the ball-room and the street, to 
watch the arrival of his two friends. 

As he stood there, the red curtain harmoniously 
contrasting with his black hair and swarthy com- 
plexion, a mingled expression of melancholy and 
hauteur pervading a countenance that Van Dyke 
seemed more than once to have portrayed, many a 
furtive glance stolen at him by the younger damsels 
from different parts of the room, and many an eloquent 



> 
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gaze fixed on him by the elder ones, showed that, 
however foreign to the land, his appearance was not 
the less appreciated by those who are the best and 
most proper judges in a question of this kind. 

But Palgrave was altogether unconscious of the 
attention he excited, and equally unobservitnt of the 
lair forms that flitted by him in the Schottisch, his 
thoughts dwelling on one who was absent from the 
scene, and whom no one there in any way resembled. 
Had it been otherwise he must have become aware of 
the approach of a young lady who, leaning on the arm 
of an elderly female friend, drew near the window 
beside which he was standing. This lady was no 
other than Miss Stem, the acknowledged belle of the 
place — "the Flower of Heidelberg," as Rodach had 
called her. No student of any note refused her his 
homage — she was the reigning toast among them. 
One, and one only, had never, beyond the most ordi- 
nary civilities, bestowed any regard upon her. He 
was handsome and rich ; she felt, therefore, deeply 
hurt at his neglect. True, of very mediocre charms, 
she might have been satisfied with the position to 
which the limited choice in fashion and beauty of a 
provincial town, and the inexperience of her youthful 
admirers, had raised her; but what mattered this 
triumph, whilst there remained one rebel heart to be 
subdued. 
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" How this myrtle is grown," she said, and in spite 
of his abstraction the words called Palgrave*s attention 
to the speaker, — " it is really the tallest I have ever 
seen." 

" What gardener decorated this room ?" inquired her 
companion. 

" No gardener — this myrtle belongs to the Professor 
and his wife ; it was given to them a mere twig, on 
their wedding day." 

" And Madam has promised you a twig of it on ycmr 
wedding day, has not she ?" 

" Nonsense, my dear, how can you talk of such 
things," said the young girl with an affected titter, and 
turning to Palgrave she added rather abruptly — " you 
do not dance, Mr. Palgrave, — why not?" 

" I have hurt my foot." 

" What a pity !" she rejoined with pique. 

" But you cannot be in want of a partner," he said 
with a smile. 

" Oh, the best are absent or idle," she replied with 
a pouting lip which ought to have flattered him more 
than it did. But she spoke to inattentive ears ; and 
inexpressibly shocked at her advances being received in 
a manner to which she was so little accustomed, the 
Belle of Heidelberg sailed ofl^ in high dudgeon. 

The fact was, just as that young lady addressed him 
her last words, Palgrave, chancing to glance* at the 
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hotel over the way, hecame aware that the windows of 
the principal apartment on the first floor were suddenly 
thrown open ; and though the interior was not lighted, 
the lamps in the street and the reflection from the hall 
room revealed, though faintly, the outline of a group 
the details of which his heart, rather than his eye, 
supplied. 

The party was evidently enjoying, from the un- 
lighted chamber, the view of the ball room. From the 
moment he conceived this fancy, every trifle seemed to 
confirm it. Through the roll of the carriages from the 
railway station ; through the dim of the orchestra, and 
the fall of light and heavy feet around him, he thought 
he could distinctly hear the silvery, feeble cry of, 
" Flower, — flower, mamma." 

Yes, all these girls in blue, white, and pink robes, 
might well appear as so many ornaments of the parterre 
to that lovely infant 1 Surely — surely, it must be 
she, gratifying the little Emich with a sight of the 
fgte. 

At length there came a lull — the musicians ceased 
to play, and the carriages to roll ; and he strained his 
auditory nerve to the uttermost to catch that soft sound 
again, when honest Madam Bauer addressed him : 

" You don't dance, Mr. Palgrave, — I am afraid you 
are but indiflerently amused — ^you do no honour to my 
Silver Wedding." 
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heavy curtain, falling stiff and full, in part concealed him 
from view. But groups were now beginning to form, 
near the window. Among these two young girls placed 
themselves so near the curtain that he could not avoid 
overhearing their whispered dialogue, and, though at 
first an impatient listener, their conversation soon 
riveted his attention. 

" Insufferably hot I " said one. 

" Ah, this is not like my grandpapa's ^te the other 
day I He has got, you know, such a nice villa outside 
the town gates. The conservatory was cleared out, 
and we danced there — so cool and pleasant 1 — ^and dear 
grandpapa and grandmamma looked so handsome with 
their white hair ! — and it was such a snug family party, 
all the dancers were their own grandchildren ; — and 
then it is so much more touching, you know, an union 
that has lasted fifty years — what are twenty-five years 
to speak about ! " 

" Heavens ! Bertha ; they seem to me an eternity, 
and always with the same person, too ! — I wonder one 
does not get tired of each other." 

" Grandmamma says quite the contrary. Grand- 
papa has three such pretty marriage cups you can't 
think ! There is nothing like them here ; one of 
crystal given to him by his parents on his marriage 
day ; the second of silver, a present from his children 
on his silver wedding ; and a third, a gold one, which 
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we, his grandchildren, offered him on his golden mar- 
riage the other day." 

" Bertha, what, on earth, are they all staring this 
way for ? " 

" Why, my dear, don't you know ? They are in 
expectation of seeing the Princess ; she lodges on the 
first floor of the hotel opposite." 

" But all the windows are open." 

" Oh, I dare say she is out — there is no light in her 
room." 

" What Princess is she ? " 

" The Dowager Duchess Alexandra of Blanken- 
burg." 

" She is old, then ? " 

" Quite young — scarcely twenty." 

" Is it possible ? " 

" She had not been married six months when she 
was left a widow." 

« What a hard fate I " 

" Humph — they say her husband could have been 
her papa — but she has a little boy ; quite a love ! My 
brother Charles saw them together yesterday, and 
thinks them both equally charming." 

" I have not seen her name in the Fremden 

" She travels under the assumed name of the 
Countess of Alzey." 

VOIf. I. P 
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" See, they are bringing in lights — ^look — look, 
quick ! " 

The lights, now brought in, for a moment, indeed, 
revealed the persons at the window. There sat she 
whom he had believed to be, in truth, the Countess of 
Alzey, with the child on her lap. There, also, was 
the officious Baroness Sontra, holding back a curtain 
whose folds probably annoyed the Princess ; whilst 
behind them stood the Count, looking, if that were 
possible, less amused than usual ; but the lights were 
almost immediately removed, and the room was re- 
stored to darkness. 

Another sort of darkness fell, at that same instant, 
over a glowing, young spirit. Palgrave almost reeled 
under the shook he had received. He turned from the 
window with but one desire now, — to breathe the fresh 
air in solitude. Avoiding Rodach and Thalstein, who, 
just then, entered the room, he gained the door un- 
observed, and descended to the street, feeling as if he 
had escaped he knew not what oppression. Hastening 
home, he threw himself upon a couch, and gave way 
to the reflections which the new situation of things 
engendered. 

Of all the possibilities that had floated across his 
mind of late, the reality was the most remote. She, 
so young, a widow and a mother : — a Royal Duchess, 
too ! And yet the devotion, nay, the obsequiousness 
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of those about her, how was it that they had thrown 
no light upon her real position ? Dolt that he was, to 
have been so blind I Now, he understood Rodach's 
allusion to the portrait, and remembered a thousand 
trifles, so meaningless when he had no key to them, so 
significant now. But why so carefully preserve her in- 
cognito ? Surely, she must have perceived his unveiled 
admiration ? — And how should he demean himself 
should he again chance to meet her ? 

And pondering on these things, he spent the whole 
night, grieving with the deep grief of youth, over his 
first bitter disappointment. 



f2 
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CHAPTER X. 

Early on the morrow, however, he read in the papers 
the departure of the Countess of Alzey (Dowager 
Duchess of Blankenburg) and suite, for the baths of 
M . 

There was, then, no chance of his meeting her again, 
and, as so often happens, he had been making prepara- 
tions agmnst a contingency which was not to be. Unable 
to bend his mind to any study, he rode once more to 
Neckar-Steinach, and sat in the bower he had last oc- 
cupied, but listened in vain for the voices that had then 
so delightfully roused him from incipient slumber. The 
only disturbance he met with was from the inn girl 
who, as she arranged his breakfast, observed : 

" Ah, sir, you will not have such neighbours to-day 
as you had yesterday. A reigning Duchess, "only 
think of that — and so generous, so affable ! When she 
first came, the people here did not know who she was, or 
they would never have sent me to serve her, you may 
be sure of that. But afterwards, when they found it 
all out, which they did through the coachman, they 
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wanted to get up some holiday show or other for 
her." 

" When she was up on the hill — ^in the ruins, was 
not it?" 

" Yes, sir, because you know she is related to our 
lord, the Duke ; but, poor lady, no wonder it frightened 
her away. What sort of fim would it have been to 
her, think you, if they had fired off a couple of guns in 
her honour, and sent up a few girls with baskets of 
flowers ? All that, sir, would have only been to get 
money. If I had told them what she gave me, they 
would have been wild ; but I kept that to myself." 

" I commend your discretion." 

" Oh, catch me talking, except with the gentlemen 
students." 

" So you — you like the Princess ?" 

"Very much — she is such a grand and beautiful 
lady, and has such ' dear eyes.' " 

Never before had the fitness of that German expres- 
sion so struck him. Yes, her look, her smile, her voice, 
everything about her was "dear." Love was the 
sentiment she must inspire. Other women might 
dazzle, might astonish ; but she must, quietly, find her 
way to every heart. 

The girl was as much surprised at Palgrave's largess 
that morning as she had been delighted with that of 
the Princess ; and she set it down as a maxim in her 
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own mind, that it was sound policy to inform her 
master's guests of the good trinkgelds she occasionally 
received; it might produce emulation, and prove a 
stimulus to generosity. Little did she guess which of 
all the words she had uttered were the few happy ones 
that had loosened Palgrave's purse-strings. 

He contrived for a couple of days subsequent to the 
ball to avoid his friends, by wandering about the 
environs of Heidelberg, endeavouring all the time to 
persuade himself that he was jglad there existed do 
chance of meeting her who occupied his every thought 
Perhaps during that space, pondering the whilst on the 
revelation that had so ruthlessly overthrown his air- 
built castle, he was sincerely so. But on the third day 
a change took place in his feelings. 

Certainly he could not hope for another opportunity 
of talking with her ; but what additional harm could 
it do to behold her once more? Nay, it might be 
better for his peace of mind to see her in her real 
character, surrounded by the formalities of her rank, 
than continue to think of her as he had last seen her 

« 

through the veil of his delusions. In short, indulging 
in all the sophistry of youthful passion, at an early 
hour on the third day after the Duchess's departure from 

Heidelberg, he was on the road to M- . 

Transported thither at railway speed, he found the 
station and neighbouring houses all be-flagged and other- 
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Vise decorated — bouquets and evergreens abounding 
wherever they could be placed with advantage ; and, on 
inquiry, learned that a grand fete was about to take 
place in honour of the Duke's birthday ; a public ball 
being announced for that evening, which it was hoped 
the Ducal party would grace with its presence. 

Palgrave's heart beat at the news ; for mingling 
with the crowd, he could there see the Duchess without 
being seen by her ; and though he had an inward feel- 
ing that he ought to shun that sight as eagerly as he 
now sought it, yet, as says the French writer : — " Dune 
81 douce fantaisie, en songeant quil favt qvHaa Taublie, 
on sen souviefntr 

But, how spend the intervening hours ? He strolled 
to the promenades, examined the preparations for fire- 
works, glanced at the many groups of idlers, accosted 
some of his fellow-students attracted there by the ap- 
proaching ball, and weary, at length, returned to his 
hotel, wondering if the evening would ever come. 

Evening, however, came at last, and after making 
an elaborate toilette, he set out for the kur-saaly as- 
sembly rooms. They were already crowded ; and, as 
at all public balls in such places, the society was of 
rather a heterogeneous composition, to whose many 
little discrepancies were added all the varieties of 
fashion, imported from many an opposite source. But 
Palgrave paused not to examine them, nor even cast a 
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glance in return for all the furtive ones bestowed on 
him by the fair expectant dancers, as he passed onward. 
In all that crowd he sought but one form — in all that 
buzz his ear would have detected but one sound, the 
tone of that voice which he still heard in fancy. 

The music now struck up, and quadrilles were 
rapidly formed : Leaving the ball-room, whose sides 
became now inconveniently thronged to allow space 
for the dancers, Palgrave entered the adjoining saloon, 
where a few silent card players were engaged at icarti^ 
and finding nothing there to interest him, went on to 
the next. 

Sauntering thus from room to room, he became, at 
length, aware that several well-dressed people, of both 
sexes, were pressing round a half-open glass door at 
the extremity of the suite of apartments, with obvious 
interest Making towards and adroitly threading his 
way through them, he perceived, sitting on a divan 
that fitted a circular recess in the small boudoir, a 
party whom it needed not the crosses and stars that 
decorated the breasts of the men, to indicate as the 
Ducal one. 

It consisted of two ladies and two gentlemen. In 
one of the former, although her back was partially 
turned towards him, in what seemed an earnest con- 
versation with her companion, Palgrave instantly re- 
cognized the Duchess Alexandra. 
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He instinctively drew back from the hallowed pre- 
cincts ; but, on reflection, saw no reason why he should 
not remain among the crowd, and avail himself of the 
facility it afibrded of seeing without being seen. 

For some time the Duchess was wholly absorbed with 
her interlocutor, upon whom Palgrave's attention soon 
became so riveted, that when the Duchess Alexandra 
did, at last, turn her face towards the glass door, he 
was not even conscious of it 

Indeed, there was something so striking, not to say 
strange, in that lady's appearance, that few could have 
beheld her with indifierence. As she sat there against 
the cold, white background of the wall, which, together 
with the white robe of the Duchess Alexandra, threw 
out her sombre aspect in strong, almost cutting relief, 
no greater contrast could be seen than these two women 
presented; and her heavy, rich, black dress, harmo- 
nizing with the blackest hair Palgrave had yet seen in 
Germany, simply divided on either side her head, con- 
trasted ho less strikingly with the marble whiteness of 
her physiognomy. Even in her sitting posture it was 
easy to see that her height was considerably above the 
ordinary height of woman, and her form majestic. 
Her features were regular and severe in expression. 
Though youth had departed, it was obvious that her 
countenance had once been of singular symmetry and 
perfection; but something more than the trace of 

f3 
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years marred it now. Some violent sorrow had set its 
seal upon that face, and those large, lustrous, black 
orbs glittered with a disturbed light that spoke of 
peace departed for evermore. It was a face that indi- 
cated a secret history — a tragic fate ; it could not be 
the index to a common mind, or to an every-day ex- 
istence. 

To all appearance she took but little interest in 
what was spoken around her ; the Duchess Alexandra 
alone seemed able to engage her attention. More than 
once Palgrave started with the fear, lest sitting imme- 
diately opposite to him, she might observe his persistent 
gaze, and was on the point of relinquishing his posi- 
tion ; but she noticed him not, nor, indeed, did any of 
the party within the boudoir seem aware of the some- 
what indiscreet attention of which they were the object 
from the neighbouring saloon ; — perhaps they con- 
sidered it the penalty of their position. 

So occupied w^ Palgrave with this new personage, 
so busy was he in framing some little romance in con- 
nection with her, that he was only recalled to a sense 
of the impropriety of his Remaining so long stationary 
near the glass door by chancing to meet Count Manns- 
berg's eye, that gentleman being not many paces from 
him. The fixedness of his look, and the stiflF manner 
in which he acknowledged his salutation, offering Pal- 
grave but small encouragement to approach him, whose 
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position as chamberlain to the Duchess Alexandra he 
now understood, he slunk away through the crowd, and 
returned to the dancing room. 

He had not long been there when a movement near 
the door warned him that the Ducal party had left the 
botidoivy and was likewise approaching the principal 
saloon ; the crowd, as the august personages advanced, 
falling back and making a lane for them. First came 
the reigning Duke, a man of unpretending appearance 
and manner, with the regal -looking woman, who had 
so much struck Palgrave, leaning on his arm. Her 
eyes wandered over the room with the same cold and 
scornful look he had noticed in the boudoir^ and which 
made those brilliant orbs of hers so unpleasant in their 
brightness. Never, in the hey-day of her youth and 
bloom could that haughty beauty have caused his 
heart to throb as it did at the approach of the Duchess 
Alexandra, who followed immediately in her rear, 
escorted by a young man, a member of the reigning 
family. 

It so happened that a young girl — so young, indeed, 
as scarcely to have emerged from childhood, but of a 
very precocious and peculiar loveliness, was dancing in 
a quadrille not far from where Palgrave stood. Unob- 
servant as he was that evening, she had engaged his 
attention so much by her grace in the dance as by her 
beauty, and he had taken his stand on that spot, as 
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many others had done, to observe her more nearly. 
When the Duke and his companion drew near, instead 
of moving down the line, the lady stopped suddenly, 
the hem of her ample robe almost touching Palgrave, 
so unavoidably close was their proximity. 

" What a lovely child !" she exclaimed, in tones so 
deep and guttural as to make her native language 
sound harsher than usual. 

The Duke politely acquiesced and endeavoured to 
move on; but the lady opposed a gentle resistance, 
her piercing eyes still following the graceful move- 
ments of the young girl. As she spoke not, her 
companion, having already, probably, discussed the 
temperature of the room, made some remark upon 
its proportions, pronouncing it upon the whole not ill- 
sized, almost equal to that of Wiesbaden. 

"It is so long since I have seen that place," the 
lady answered, in the same deep, harsh accents with 
which she had before spoken, " that I have well nigh 
forgotten it." The words were simple enough; and 
yet to Palgi'ave's imagination they were fraught with 
a world of tenderness and regret; her every tone, 
every look conveyed to him the notion of an unquiet 
and a woimded heart. The Duke did not notice her 
remark ; or if so, turned with such haste from the sub- 
ject as to show how shocked he was at having caused 
a painful chord to vibrate in his companion's breast 
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"You are right," he said; "that young lady in 
pink is very pretty." 

Poor, good Duke ! in his hurry to mend one mis- 
take, he fell into another. The young lady in pink 
he was thus pointing out to the lady's attention, was 
a robust, country-looking lass, with very moderate 
pretensions indeed to beauty ; but he was short-sighted 
and had altogether mistaken the object of his com- 
panion's interest. 

" You mean the one in blue," said the lady, nothing 
ruffled by the Duke's error; — "how old do you think 
she may be ?" 

" Five-and-twenty, I think; though she may be 
younger," the Duke replied, who had a third young 
lady in view, dressed in white; but his distraction 
seemed quite lost on his companion. 

"Fifteen," she said, musingly; "yes — but she may 
be even younger, as you say. A stranger, I suppose 
—can we learn who she is ?" 

" If it will give your Highness pleasure, instantly ;" 
and as if propelled by the mere wish — so it seemed to 
Palgrave — a gentleman sprang to the Duke's side, and 
receiving his whispered injunction, was, for a minute 
lost in the crowd, then returned with the intelligence 
that the young lady in question was the Countess 
Qf J only daughter to a Russian nobleman. 

As the chamberlain delivered his message the lady 
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drew a deep breath, with obvious disappoiutment, and 
her countenance resumed its wonted look of cold 
indifference. 

" A beauty and an heiress !" the Duke exclaimed ; 
" que de bonheur I Shall we look at her nearer, Prin- 
cess Hermine ?" 

The Duke spoke the last words in what Palgrave 
thought a timid, hesitating tone, as if apprehensive 
lest his proposal might not meet with approbation. 

." As you please," was the frigid answer ; and the 
Duke gently led her forward a step or two to where 
the young girl now stood, but, though not very far 
from Palgrave, he could not hear their further conver- 
sation. 

The Princess Alexandra now, too, stopped for a 
moment close by Palgrave, though evidently without 
being aware of his proximity. 

" My aunt is talking with tha^ittle Russian beauty 
we met out riding yesterday,".'she said ; " but I am 
afraid she is not in one of her most gracious moods, so, 
if you please, we will relieve the young lady's embar- 
rassment, for I see plainly she is embarrassed." 

And Palgrave could perceive, by the play of the 
young girl's features, what a relief the presence and 
conversation of the Duchess Alexandra were to her ; 
in a minute smiles irradiated her face. Yes, thought 
he, hers is the smile to win smiles in return. How 
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unlike is she to the proud and haughty of her station 1 
Indeed, how unlike her graceful simplicity, and the 
unveiled kindness of her nature, to that mixture of 
frivolity and pretension, pride and conceit, one meets 
with in every class ! 

The Princess Hermine now again swept by him on 
her way to the door ; and shortly afterwards the 
Duchess Alexandra left the young Countess, and 
would, perhaps, have passed on without noticing him, 
but just at that moment Miss Stern, the Heidelberg 
belle^ who, with a couple of her friends, graced this 
ball, said to one of the latter, in a low tone, but which 
was evidently overheard by the Duchess : — 

"Look at the Pfalzgraf; he seems as if he was 
lamenting his lost palatinate. I declare he has not 
danced once to-night ; I verily believe he has forsworn 
dancing altogether." 

" He is become quite incorrigible, my dear — a great 
pity ; he is always the beau t^nSreux" 

The Duchess turned towards him, and their eyes 
met. A slight colour tinged her cheek as she acknow- 
ledged, in a more hurried manner than usual, his deep 
obeisance, and passed on. 

And now the ball was at an end for Palgrave, He 
went forth into the fresh night air, wondering how 
people could find pleasure in breathing the hot, un- 
wholesome atmosphere he had left behind him ; whilst 
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many a fair dancer, personally acquainted with him, 
wondered, in her turn, what motive could have 
brought the American student to attend a ball at 
such a distance from home, since he had no intention 
to dance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



"There go Orestes and Pylades, Damon and Py- 
thias I" 

" A hero with pomade, that Otto von Rodach !" 

*' Don't let him hear you say so." 

" Do you think I'm afraid of him ?" 

"I don't say you are ; but he's sensitive." 

" He and Palgrave hold their noses too high. As 
to Palgrave, he fancies all the girls are mad about 
him, with his outlandish, dusky face." 

*' Nay, nay, let's be fair ; he does not fancy so, he 
knows it to be a fact — it's clear enough, I think." 

These and such like remarks were made upon the 
two friends, as, the evening subsequent to the ball at 

M , they entered a small garden at the back of 

the ruins of Heidelberg Castle, where the students 
were in the habit of regaling themselves and each 
other, and passed down the long tables at which many 
youths were already seated, the array of whose deep, 
wide-mouthed drinking glasses was, even at that early 
hour, truly formidable, and whose appearance — most 
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of them having flung aside their coats in the ease and 
freedom of the hour and boasting no waistcoats, their 
long hair and nascent beards rather the worse for the 
heat and dust — was not, on the whole, grateful to the 
fastidious. 

The friendship of Rodach and Palgrave was, as we 
have attempted to show, a compound of calculation 
and egotism on the one side and convenience on the 
other, the two predominating elements in society now- 
a-days. They had not unlimited confidence in each 
other ; there was no affection on either part ; fellow- 
travellers along the railway of life, they happened to 
sit in the same waggon for that station, and that was 
all. 

So Palgrave did not venture to allude to his visit to 
M ... or to speak of the Duchess Alexandra from 
fear of Otto's raillery ; and Otto, dying to attack his 
friend on those subjects with his keenest persiflage, 
was nevertheless silent about them, mistrusting his 
patience. 

At length, however, having selected a small table 
apart from the other students, called for cofiee, and 
lighted his cigar, he could resist his inward promptings 
no longer : 

" What shall you do next vacation, Louis? I would 
say come with me and welcome, but you found my old 
uncle's place triste enough last time, I fancy, and in 
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fixture not even my Pleiades, as I call my seven sisters, 
will be there to make the dullness of his home more 
endurable. But it strikes me you might go to 
Blankenburg, eh ?" 

Palgrave started and coloured deeply. " To Blan- 
kenburgl — what should I do there?" he answered, 
coldly. 

" Gaze your fill at la toute adorable^ soupirer par 
molds et par vaux, of course ; — and, who knows — an 
American is as good as any prince, you know, in his 
own opinion at least, and princesses are morganatically 
disposed in these days — it is, at any rate, worth try- 
ing ; — I am no physiognomist, or our princess is of the 
sentimental and romantic school. — Ah, how delicious T' 

This apostrophe was addressed to the grateful weed 
he was luxuriously inhaling. 

Palgrave's brow darkened : " let us understand each 
other once for all. Otto," he said, gravely, " This is 
a subject on which I will bear no joking. I am good- 
natured enough, and can endure a great deal from 
you, as you well know ; but this raillery is not fair. 
I did not insist on your reason for avoiding the Duchess 
the first time we met her, though, without being too 
sensitive, I may have since thought that reluctance to 
being seen with an untitled friend may have had much 
to do with it. But I do not choose to inquire into 
your motives for that action, pray imitate my re- 
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serve, and drop that unpleasant subject, now and for 



ever." 



99 



" Under pain of your high and mighty displeasure, 
Rodach said with a disdainful lip ; and, for a moment, 
an uncertain and dangerous expression flashed in his 
grey eye. Palgrave met his look with one calm and 
grave ; but] the angry mood was rarely enduring with 
Rodach. Pushing back from his brow the thin, brown 
locks that predicted in their silky texture early bald- 
ness, with diplomatic finesse that seemed inborn in 
him, he brought back the discussion, to which Pal- 
grave's impatience had well nigh given a serious turn, 
to the careless tone in which he had begun it 

" So," he said, " any jesting on this dangerous ques- 
tion will be regarded as a casus hellL Well, I cannot 
afford to lose such cigars as these, and they being only 
procurable from you, we'll even bury the hatchet of 
war, and smoke the pipe of peace. Having been so 
unlucky in my first suggestion, it is with diffidence I 
venture on a second, — but why not go to Paris as you 
proposed ?" 

" Because I do not wish to see it in a hurried way, 
and my time is limited. When I do go there I shall 
wish to enjoy it thoroughly, and I will not destroy the 
freshness of impression by a hasty visit now." 

'^ That, my dear fellow, is the first practical thought 
I have heard you emit for an age. I wish, my good 
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Louis, you could get us some coffee direct from Mocha, 
this stuff is but a sorry accompaniment to such charm- 
ing blondes " (these youths were accustomed to charac- 
terize their cigars by the terms blondes^ brunesj &c., 
according to their more or less depth of colour) — 
^^ talking of practical things reminds me that my 

9 

uncle's letter with its usual remittance for my vacation 
tour is somewhat long on the road this time. 

" My purse is at your service." 

" Thank you, Louis, thank you ; but you know my 
immutable principle — no ; if my uncle wishes to see 
me he must pay for that pleasure. Much as I value 
the old diplomatist's experience and interest, I cannot 
afford to visit him unless he furnishes me with the 
means ; but as I do not much relish the notion of re- 
maining here when all the others are away, I confess 
I feel some annoyance at the delay of this missive." 

" It is doubtless on the road ; you will have it in a 
day or two." 

" Alas," said Rodach relapsing into his former and 
more natural manner, " my nature is not magnetic ; can 
you not contrive to get information about this letter for 
me in some dream or vision ?" 

" You may laugh ; but my dreams have often made 
me acquainted with places and people long before I ac- 
tually saw them ; but they only inform me about things 
that nearly or remotely concern myself. Possibly, had 
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I been in your place I should already have dreamed of 
my uncle's letter, or felt it coming somehow, or havt 
ceased to expect it." 

Rodach emitted a cloud of smoke and th6n observed : 
*' I consider that fancy of yours as amusing as any other 
wild theory/' 

*' I don't see why it should be classed among wild 
theories. If the olfactory nerves can detect the pre- 
sence of certain flowers by their essence, why may not, 
in some peculiarly organized beings, other nerves as 
sentient though more delicate, warn of an approaching 
enemy or friend, an impending danger or joy ? Who 
can tell but we are connected by our more subtile fibres 
with worlds beyond this visible one, — nay, with existence 
past and future ?" 

" Hum ! — to believe that much I must believe in the 
past and future." 

" And you believe in neither ?" 

" Why, as to the future, having no actual existence 
it is out of court ; but I am confident about the past" 

" You have no faith in history or religion, — yoixaip 
a thorough sceptic, Otto !" 

"Religion is too serious a matter for me," said 
Rodach with some gravity ; " but History is an open 
question, and I pronounce it the most romantic of 
romances, coloured with each successive writer's passions 
and views, political and religious. — But we are a strange 
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pair, Louis. Of all the remarkable things within my 
knowledge, I do think the one most to be wondered at 
is, that we should be sitting here, side by side, so com- 
pletely the opposite of what we should be ; I, matter-of- 
fact though a German ; you, a native of the land of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, so ideal, not to say 
fantastic/' 

" Nothing more natural on the contrary. You Ger- 
mans will soon be deemed dreamers no longer, or only 
by those who do not know you. If you shall still con- 
tinue to indulge in Utopias, they will be respecting 
politics and railway shares. Now, we Americans, those 
among us, at least, who live far from our great cities, 
know but little of your European hyper-civilization. 
We are as Nature made us ; if sordid and grovelling, 
we do not seek to varnish the blemish ; if endowed with 
imagination and sensibility, we do not endeavour to 
conceal or smother them ; when kindly disposed no 
people are more beneficent, when angry we vent our 
anger, and many a dark tale of vengeance could our 
savannas disclose. I know what your German writer 
says of our country. He found our woods silent, for 
the birds had no voice ; our cities dull, for the citizens 
had no poetry, no warmth. He saw no spirited horse, 
no passionate creature of any kind in our frigid zone. 
I do not remember if our horses are fiery or not, but 
our men have known how to conquer a world for them- 
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selves ; and as to the want of poetic feeling among us, 
turn over the pages of our best authors and say if that 
charge is merited. I deny that we are unimpressionable 
and unproductive as he represents us to be ; but were 
it even so, we are not of the past but of the future, in 
which /, at least, believe ; and it were as unphilosopln- 
cal to judge us now as to prejudge the man from the 
child. Our heroes, our statesmen, our poets, and our 
painters, are, for the most part, yet to come. Our 
history is at its opening chapter, and what mortal diall 
say wherewith its blank pages will be filled ? In our 
soil are thrown the seed of every race from every clime ; 
and drawn up by the powerful sun and pure air of 
Liberty, who shall foretell to what growth it may 
ripen ?" 

" It is highly interesting," sneered Rodach, " to see 
you warm up thus in the defence of your country ; but 
for my own part, I must confess even at the risk of 
offending you, I am quite indifferent about the ultimate 
fate of those rebel peasants, runaway apprentices, and 
conscription flying youths, who annually leave us in 
shoals for your land and from whose seed you seem to 
expect so much." 

" The struggles and fate of your own barons and 
chamberlains have, I doubt not, a keener interest for 

you," observed Palgrave, with a slight approach to 
sarcasm. 
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*' There, mon cher^ you are not so happy as in de- 
scanting on the peculiar attraction of a provincial life 
in America. My interest is wholly bound up in a 
certain landless, dollarless baron who shall be nameless, 
concerning whose prospects, whenever I feel in a 
speculative mood, I am in the habit of inquiring." 

" And in thus meditating, like myself, you are a 
dreamer.'* 

" Not I, indeed ! I plan — I purpose — I mark out 
my life ; I will make it what it shall be — I will be the 
carver of my own fortunes, and leave nothing to 
chance.** 

" Chance will, however, take her own share, depend 
upon it. They say the anticipation of events, and the 
power of painting them in ever varying hues, is the 
privilege of our age, and that nothing can compensate 
in after-life for the loss of it — no honour achieved con- 
sole for having none other to dream about. Your 
plans, purposes, and views belong to dream-land, my 
dear Otto, for how can you foresee or counteract the 
pranks of Dame Fortune ?" 

"Who lives will see. — Ah, here come Thalstein 
and Ohrdruf I Now we must be convivial, I suppose ; 
that's vexing. However, they know I can't afford wine, 
and hate malt." 

The quality which Palgrave most admired in Rodach 
was his frankness. Indeed his ready admission of his 

VOL. L a 
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limited means, and his strict adherence to the economy 
they necessitated, as well as the firmness, rare at his 
age, with which he repelled all persuasion or compul- 
sion, friendly or otherwise, commanded the respect even 
of the wild youths by whom he was surrounded. 

The new comers, however, did not seem jovially dis- 
posed. They looked grave, on the contrary ; Thalstein 
even depressed. Having taken their seats at the table, 
and called for fresh coffee, they lighted their cigars, 
and smoked in silence. 

" Confounded chicory !" Thalstein at length ex- 
claimed, as tasting his coffee he put the cup from 
him with a gesture of disgust. 

" The coffee is bad enough, certainly, but one can't 
get it better elsewhere," said Ohrdruf ; " and when a 
thing is unpleasant the great remedy is to get it over 
quickly ; so here goes," and he emptied his cup at a 
gulp. 

" Thalstein is out of sorts," said Palgrave ; " melan- 
choly, doubtless, at the prospect of the long vacation — 
for he will no more be one of us, he is a ' mossy head,' 
and will depart." 

" But to the enjoyment of a fine estate, plenty of 
roubles, and all that can make life pleasant," Rodadi 
put in. 

" Ay, if ever I see my dear Courland again !" said 
Thalstein, with a deep sigh. 
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The two friends looked surprised, whilst Ohrdnif 
exclaimed : 

" Halloa ! Thalstein, what's in the wind now ? Both 
you fellows look down in the mouth too — what's the 
matter, Rodach ? — it's unlike you to be so glum. Come, 
let's rouse ourselves, for we are all uncommonly dull." 

Baron Fritz von Ohrdruf was a handsome but wild 
youth, against whom and his reckless companions 
Rodach had frequently cautioned Thalstein, whose 
good nature was too apt to let the will of otliers gain 
an ascendency over his own. 

" Why, my dear fellow," Rodach replied, with his 
usual phlegm, " we have been ' philistering ' here by 
the hour over our empty coffee-pot until we are drowsy 
with the sound of our own voices — tliat's all." 

"Well, then, call for something better and strike 
up a stave — ah, here in good time comes the right sort 
of accompaniment," said Ohrdruf, coolly appropriating 
a bottle of wine and some glasses which a passing 
kellner was carrying to another party of students not 

far offi 

" I have no voice for singing, and am not thirsty," 
Rodach observed. 

" And I," said Palgrave, "cannot venture to sing a 
German song to German ears." 

" Then I will sing one," said Thalstein, making an 
effort to appear cheerful, and with a full, rich voice, 
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he struck up his favourite song, * Aennchen von 
Tharau.* 

Often as he had sung it, and always with pathos, 
never before had he expressed so much melancholyt 
and the emotion communicated itself to Palgrave. 

" A sweet song 1** he exclaimed ; " but, somehow, 
its concluding words, which should be a promise of joy, 
seemed, as you sang them, to contain something like 
a threat of coming woe ;** and he repeated in an under- 
tone, and as if reflecting upon it43 import, the last 
phrase of the song : 

** And when once more together united, 
Together well brave every storm." 

" No," he continued, turning to the singer, " those 
words contain nothing but what is hopeful ; I cannot 
think why they should be depressing." 

" It all depends upon whether they are sung ^th 
confidence in the meeting, or with the dread of its 
never taking place," replied Thalstein in a low voice. 
" By-the-by, Palgrave, where do you spend your 
vacation this time ?" 

" I have not hit upon any fixed plan yet — ^probably 
I shall wander about the country with my sketch-book 
and painting apparatus." 

" Quite alone ?" 

" Most likely. Otto is going to his uncle*8, near 
Usedora." 
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** Why not join Ohrdruf s party, in a merry tour 
along the Rhine ?" 

" I am too dull for such jovial society," replied Pal- 
grave, coldly. 

" Then you will be entirely without any companion ?" 

" Absolutely." 

" I will give you one that is neither too dull nor 
too gay; that will always chime with your humour 
of the moment, and, what is more, defend you, if need 
be, in your lonely rambles. What say you to my good 
Bruno ?" 

" Brimo 1" exclaimed Palgrave in amazement, " your 
almost inseparable companion I You surely do not 
mean to leave him behind you ?" 

" But if I go without him, Palgrave, will you be 
kind to him ? — ^will you accept liim in remembrance of 
me?" 

" Of course, my dear Thalstein ; but I cannot think 
you are seriously wishing to part with him." 

" I have not quite made up my mind, but I rather 
think I shall not take him with me ; in which case it 
would be a great comfort to know that I leave him in 
such good hands as yours, Palgrave." 

" If it come to that, you cannot doubt the pleasure I 
shall have in owning such a beautiful animal ; I have 
often envied you his possession." 

" I reckon upon you," said Thalstein with some emo- 
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tioD, extending his hand to Palgrave, who shook it 
cordially. 

Ohrdnif, who had listened with obvious impatience 
to this little aside conversation, now broke in with : 

^^ Listen, friends all, whilst I sing you a song, not of 
the sentimental school, for that is a school I do not 
belong to ; but a downright burschikose ditty," and, with 
a voice loud enough to call the attention of more than 
one student sitting at the long tables some distance off, 
he burst forth with one of their favourite bacchanalian 
songs. 

Whilst he was singing Thalstein unceremoniously 
called his dog Bruno, a large, powerful specimen of the 
Labrador breed, to his side, and made him take his 
place between himself and Palgrave ; then, pointing to 
the latter, pronounced in an emphatic tone the word 
" friend," The sagacious animal seemed to imder^ 
stand him, for he gave his long and bushy tail one or 
two significant movements, and after a steady gaze at 
Palgrave, seemingly a satisfactory one, lay comfortably 
down at his feet, his muzzle extended along his fore- 
paws. 

When the soiig was concluded, Bruno raised his 
long nose to an almost perpendicular position, and 
gave vent to a prolonged and melancholy howl. 

''K that is all the compliment my efforts are to 
elicit, and all the gaiety they are likely to awaken, I 
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am but scantily repaid for my exertions," said Ohrdruf, 
looking somewhat disconcerted. 

" I share Bruno's sentiments," said Palgrave ; " those 
bacchanalian songs have a different effect on me than 
on most people, — they make me sad." 

" And they don't make me merry," observed Rodach. 

"As to the Herr Pfalz^af, it were indeed an 
achievement to make him either drunk or merry, but 
Rodach's objections I cannot easily fathom," said 
Ohrdruf, with pique. 

" My dislike to that sort of song is, I believe, based 
on the feet of my never hearing it sung, but when mis- 
chief is brewing," answered Rodach. 

" You mean imder bottle excitement." 

"i mean when duels are impending," insisted 
Rodach, with a meaning look, " which seem to be con- 
sidered here the compliment to academical amuse- 
ments." 

"The duel," said Palgrave, " is clearly rooted in 
the chivalric code ; and though it is perhaps natural, 
but certainly to be regretted, that men connected with 
that order should still cling to this mode of settling 
their disputes, it is difficult to comprehend why fellows, 
who kick against all the principles and traditions of 
the past, should hold to this, the most barbarous of its 
laws and usages." 

" You Americans, the newest of nations, having re- 
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jected the right divine with regard to kings, never, of 
course, appeal to the jugemerd de Dieu in single com- 
bat," observed Ohrdruf, with a sneer. 

" These appeals to the jugement de Dieu^ as you are 
pleased to call them, are natural to the infancy of 
nations ; but even among us voices are now being 
raised against this practice. Theodore Fay has written 
warmly, eloquently against it ; and I am sure, before 
many more years have expired, we shall have societies 
fornung for its suppression." 

" And you mean to be a member of one of those 
societies? — perhaps its president?" insisted Ohrdruf, 
his countenance still retaining its insulting expres* 
sion. 

Palgrave returned no answer ; but there must have 
been something irritating in his look, for Ohrdrufs 
colour rose, and his eye dilated, emitting a strange 
light ; he was about to speak, when Thalstein, reading 
these signs aright, interposed. 

" Come, come, Ohrdruf, we have had enough of that 
for one day," he said, gravely, laying his hand on his 
friend's shoulder. The hint immediately calmed the 
latter. 

" Hurrah, then, for good fellowship 1" he exclaimed, 
tossing oflF a glass of indiflFerent Rudesheimer ; — " but, 
how is this ? — no one drinks or sings but myself." 

" We are dull companions, and feel it ; that is why 
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we prefer keeping so much to ourselves," siud Rodach, 
with a look that said as plainly as look could speak, 
your presence may appear to some very charming, but 
I should infinitely prefer your absence. 

" You are right, Otto," said Thalstein, rising, " your 
low spirits infect me ; come, Ohrdruf, let's see what 
those brawlers are about." 

"Willingly," said Ohrdruf ; "I suppose there will 
be some one among them who has an ear for music — 
at all events, that one can talk with :" and springing 
from his stool, he followed Thalstein to one of the long 
tables before mentioned. 

" I am sorry for Thalstein," said Rodach, when they 
were out of hearing ; " he has been too much with 
that Ohrdruf of late, — a wild, dissipated fellow, with 
the tastes and manners of a groom." 

"I own I cannot understand their intimacy/' 
Palgrave observed. 

"Oh, it is very easily explained. Thalstein is a 
noble fellow, with a right loyal character ; but he has 
acquired a turn for joviality, doubtless from the ex- 
tensive hospitality which men of rank in his country, 
especially families of the wealth and importance of the 
Thalsteins, indulge in. I have heard that, in the far 
north, their country mansions are palaces filled with 
parasites. — Faugh! the very air is tainted with that 
beer ! Let's pay, and be ofi^ over the hills." 

g3 
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But all through the evening, and even at supper, 
Rodach was unusually silent and abstracted ; and 
without assigning any reason for so unwonted a pro- 
ceeding, retired to his lodgings early, forgetting to ask 
his companion for a last cigar. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Palgr AVE had hardly risen next morning when Rodach 
entered his chamber. A visit at that early hour was 
something so unusual that Palgrave exclaimed in 
amazement : 

" What is it, Otto ? What has happened ?" 

"Nothing that I know of," was the answer, but 
Rodach's pale countenance was a shade paler than 
usual; "I am come to propose a country excursion 
this fine morning, what say you ?" 

This proposal was so contrary to Rodach's habits, who 
seldom permitted himself even the most trifling devia- 
tion from his ordinary routine, that Palgrave looked at 
him in doubt whether he could really have under- 
stood him. 

"Well," said Rodach, "why look so scared? 
What is there so extraordinary in my wishing to take 
a drive with you ? Come, this is the right time of day 
to enjoy it — let's be oflF at once. I have a carriage 
below ; I'll go and stow away some of your excellent 
cigars." 
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" But where do you wish to drive ?" 

" I don't care where — anywhere." 

" Then your object is merely to get out of Heidel- 
berg r 

" Perhaps ; but say, are you with me — ay or no ?" 

" With you, of course," said Palgrave ; and a 
quarter of an hour later the young men were rattling 
along the street^ and soon left the town behind them 
in the distance. 

Throughout the drive Rodach maintained an ab- 
straction quite foreign to his nature, which, however, at 
times, he made vain efforts to shake off; but this 
unusual mood was more congenial to Palgrave than 
the sarcastic humour his friend mostly affected. 

" I shall stay at Heidelberg but pne more term," said 
Rodach, at length breaking silence, " I trust, Palgrave, 
you will not think of leaving before I do ?" 

" I am in no hurry to leave the place ; it is more a 
home to me than any other in this hemisphere : first, 
from habit ; secondly, as I have often told you, from 
sympathy." 

" The old story," said Rodach ; but his smile bad 
nothing of raillery in it. 

" Places may be as sympathetic as persons, and the 
reverse." 

" Undoubtedly, in the less poetical sense of the 
word ; but I very well know what you mean by sym- 
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pathy — you mean an uncomfortable sort of feeling, 
such as in its antithesis would warn a man of the pre- 
sence of his future assassin, or make him shudder 
whilst crossing the spot where he is destined to fall by 
his knife — is it not so ?" 

"I believe if people paid more attention to the 
warning instincts within them, they would sometimes 
avert great misfortunes." 

" I do not believe in presentiments," said Rodach, 
with energy. " I will not believe in them," he added, 
still more impetuously lashing the horses to greater 
speed. 

Palgrave was surprised ; he had never before seen 
him thus. After a few minutes' silence he continued : 

" I purchased a book the other day on philosophie 
corpusculaire. I wish I could persuade you to cast 
your eye over it." 

" Heaven forefend ! The good PuflFendorTs elementa 

juris universalis contains quite enough philosophy for 

me. I shall have to do with man's spirit and wiles, 

and nothing whatever with his chimeras or corpuscules.'* 

" I am sure, however, it would interest you. It 
contains an account of the sympathy that is said to 
exist between a certain nervous organization and metals. 
It asserts that persons so organized can detect the 
presence of gold, hide it as you will, and even dis- 
tinguish between that metal and silver. Useful this in 
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the discovery of mines, eh? I will own to you, in 
confidence, that I have tried the experiment, but with- 
out success ; my nerves, I suppose, have not sufficient 
subtilty. It is true this book contains details of a very 
peculiar training in the neophyte, or rather instru- 
ment as I should more properly call the unfortunate 
submitted to this singular course of tuition ; but you, 
Otto, of course, deny all this." 

" I deny nothing," said the other, abstractedly ; 
" and certainly not that your nerves will play a great 
part in the history of your life." 

"My nerves are, I believe, more sensitive than 
those of most people . . ." 

" And your imagination a little livelier." 

" I will even grant that, too ; but, though you 
speak disparagingly, you will allow me to say, this 
same nervous subtilty and keenness of imagination 
greatly enriches existence, forming, as it were, a link 
between ourselves and things belonging to the past, 
and perhaps, in some remote instances, to the future 
also." 

" You are always harping upon that notion," inter- 
rupted Rodach, with impatience. 

" It comes up naturally in the consideration of this 
subject," continued Palgrave. " For example : on 
the site of the ancient gardens of Heidelberg, which, 
to you, perhaps, seems but a mere picturesque wilder- 
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ness, containing nothing but students quaffing their 
beer, broken walls, and precipitous descents — ^those 
gardens often lay stretched out before me, vividly, 
ahnost palpably. ITie extensive, well-trimmed plat- 
form, so nicely and quaintly laid out in geometrical 
compartments — its clipped hollies, its stately walks, its 
playing fountains, and covered ways — all so strangely 
floating between a precipice and inaccessible rocks. 
I have entered that famous garden of oranges, the 
trees in summer standing in the free air, in winter 
covered with a gigantic glass-house, until it has seemed 
to me that the very perfume of the orange-flower 
scented the air." 

"You describe only what anybody with an ardent 
imagination may picture to themselves ; you pore over 
your old chronicles until your fancy gets excited; 
that's all, mon cherr 

" But still stranger things have happened to me in 
those ruins," continued Palgrave, without heeding the 
interruption. 

" If it is a ghost story, my dear fellow, spare me ; 
I am not in the humour for such recitals to-day." 

" More than once, whilst lingering in the Elizabe- 
than buildings — I much prefer that part of the ruins 
(of course you will say I was dreaming and therefore 
must have fallen asleep) — the castle has appeared to 
me perfect in all its parts — reconstructed as by magic. 
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I have seen the rent tower rounded out to its original 
proportions, re-crowned with its bell-shaped roof, and 
all the adjoining fragments rise again in their old 
qu£untness. I have seen the ancient terrace animated 
with living forms — ^not forms of our day, but of past 
times : — the Queen of Bohemia, in her stately robes, 
gazing with wistful eye down the Rhine valley, as if 
from the height of that terrace, in spirit, she took her 
flight across the sea. Three young men, too, have I 
there seen pacing leisurely up and down, and from 
time to time leaning over the parapet. I have heard 
them call each other by name — Charles, Rupert, and 
Maurice. All the three seemed of the same impatient 
humour, the same brave and ardent spirit, and I have 
felt an irresistible interest in them. I would fain 
mingle with their discourse — tell them of the long 
days of trial that were in store for them ; that they 
must not talk so confidently or so proudly about their 
uncle, the mighty king of England, for that a scaffold 
awaited him ; of their strong castle of Heidelberg, for 
it would be sacked and burned by a ruthless soldiery ; 
of their lots in life, for they would be dark enough 
— an early and an unknown grave to Maurice, — to 
Rupert, after a fierce but vain struggle to maintain a 
throne, an honourable but almost penurious exile; 
and I would ask Charles Louis why, when he will 
reign in his turn, he will not make such a provi^on 
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for his brother Rupert as would enable him to take 
unto himself a wife, when he, Charles Louis, will pro* 
vide himself with two — but Maurice always gently 
silences me." 

" I should think so, when you touch upon such deli- 
cate matters, and make a regular ccmrs d^histoire. 
Why, my dear Louis, you dream whole chronicles 
at once ! No wonder, when one swallows such indi- 
gestible food intellectual, it should lie heavy on the 
brain, and give waking nightmares." 

" Say what you will, history has established beyond 
dispute the existence of these secret sympathies." 

" Ay, history as it is treated by the writers of a 
century or two back ; for, observe, our modem 
historians know them not. Battles are lost and won, 
barricades are erected and taken, — Waterloo was 
decided, and Charles the Tenth unseated, without the 
aid of any mysterious agency whatever." 

" You speak of things beyond the range of sympathy ; 
— ^nor would I maintain that this nervous susceptibility 
is general, or even frequent in these days ; the grega- 
rious life we now lead, the life of cities, deadens within 
us our sympathetic instincts." 

" Well, my dear fellow, all I can say is, it is well for 
you that you are not in a position that would necessitate 
your earning your own living. I doubt much if you 
would find that fine susceptibility you vaunt so highly 
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add materially to the richness of your existence, as you 
say it does under actual circumstances. How hot it is I 
What say you to resting awhile under the shade yonder, 
whilst I loosen the harness a little to let these poor 
brutes breathe more at their ease." 

Palgrave assenting, they alighted, and after making 
their horses as comfortable as they could do it, stretched 
themselves on a piece of green sward shaded by a wide- 
spreading old walnut-tree that grew on the bank of the 
Neckar and almost dipped its nether branches in the 
stream. 

A prolonged silence ensued, each seeming absorbed 
with his own thoughts ; Palgrave occasionally throwing 
pebbles into the river and watching their sparkling 
circlets with an abstracted air, from time to time cast- 
ing a glance at the opposite slopes on which a flock of 
sheep was grazing ; Rodach, in an unusually pensive 
mood, tracing with his cane capricious forms in the 
sandy margin of the river. 

Mid-day was approaching ; the heat was excessive, 
and even these mechanical occupations gradually ceased* 
Drowsiness began to steal over the young men, their 
limbs relaxed in incipient slumber, when, suddenly, 
Palgrave, recovering a sitting posture, bent forward in 
the attitude of one listening intently. 

" Otto ! did you hear nothing?" 

« No." 
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" You were sleeping, perhaps ?" 

'^You just spoke in time to prevent that state of 
beatitude." 

** And you heard nothing ?" 

" Not a sound." 

"Strange! I distinctly heard the howl of a dog; 
could it have been the shepherd's dog on the opposite 
hill, think you ? No, it did not come from that quar- 
ter, and he is walking quietly behind his master ; 
besides, why should that have made me anxious ?" 

" My good fellow, your fancy is again at work. Iii 
reality you heard nothing ; but were it otherwise, what 
is there so very remarkable or extraordinary in a 
dog's howling ?" 

" There — ^there again — listen ; do you not hear that 
faint, but mournful sound ?" 

" I am sorry to say, my dear Louis, that my ears 
are excellent ; the air is beautifully clear and calm, so 
clear and so calm that I can hear the shepherd yonder 
encouraging his dog ; but I hear no howl, no bark, — 
you are again dreaming in the sunlight with your eyes 
open." 

" Some distant sound, perhaps, drawn down here by 
the current," said Palgrave ; "but I know not why it 
should have so suddenly and disagreeably, I may say 
so painfully, impressed me ;" and he once more stretched 
himself upon the grass. 
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"A sweet spot this," said Rodach, evidently un- 
willing to indulge his friend in his impressions. " Does 
it not remind you somewhat of your childhood, when, 
as you told me, you used to sit hy a running stream ? 
Tell me, now, something about that stream, Louis; 
speak to me of your dbtant country. 

"There — there 1" exclaimed Palgrave, somewhat 
wildly, again starting up. " Did you not hear it then ? 
so clear, so distinct ; hark ! do you hear nothing f *' 

"Absolutely nothing," repeated Rodach, now re- 
garding his friend with a sort of creeping anxiety." 

" Then, believe me. Otto," cried Palgrave, leaping 
to his feet, " sometliing has happened to Thalstein ! — 
that was the howl of his dog !" 

" Thalstein 1" exclaimed Rodach, turning exceed- 
ingly pale — " what should have happened to him ? — 
why do you speak of him ?* 

" I known not why, but the conviction has suddenly 
flashed upon me that some harm has befallen him." 

" Strange, very strange, certainly," muttered Rodach, 
slowly rising, and drawing out his watch, which he con- 
sulted with an anxious eye. " Half-past twelve ; if 
we drive off immediately, we may reach Heidelberg 
by two o'clock — come, Palgrave, let's away at once.** 

" Through all this heat and dust I Had we not 
better wait until the coolness of evening comes on ?** 

" No !" said Rodach, impatiently ; " you say some- 
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thing has happened to Thalstein, are you not anxious 
to know what ?" 

" True, the impression was very strong upon me a 
moment or two back, but I did not expect you to share 
it." 

" Then you were mistaken ; I do share it, and shall 
have no rest until I have ascertained how far this feel- 
ing is grounded/' 

A mood so unusual with Rodach, and his own^ strong 
presentiment, of evil, completely silenced Palgrave ; 
and the road to Heidelberg was retraced in deep ab- 
straction on both sides. 

" We'll drive to your door," said Rodach, as they 
entered the town, " and I beg you will wait my return 
— I shall not be long away." 

Palgrave would have objected to this arrangement, 
but Rodach had a power over him which was seldom 
to be resisted when he employed it seriously ; so alight- 
ing at his lodgings, he ascended to his apartment, 
where, pacing up and down, he awaited his friend with 
what patience he could exert. 

In little more than a quarter of an » hour Rodach 
came back. Though he struggled hard to maintain 
an appearance of composure, he was evidently much 
agitated. Flinging himself into a chair, he said in 
tones which no effort could make steady : 

" Poor Thalstein is dead, Louis." 
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" Dead 1" echoed Palgrave, and though, somehow, 
not unprepared for the announcement, he started back 
with horror ; " dead I — when — ^how — where ?" 

" He was killed a little more than an hour since, 
it must have been as near as possible to the moment 
when you were so startled under that tree ; — it seems 
unreal, but so it is. Late last night he sought me out 
to be his second with that fellow Ohrdruf ; but the 
quarrel was of Ohrdruf s making, his own, in feet ; 
which our poor friend took upon himself, as he used to 
take up Ohrdruf s debts. I disliked the whole afikir, 
the cause, the association, and the characters of all 
mixed up in it, except that of poor Thalstein. I dis- 
liked, too, the idea of being involved in the investiga- 
tion which will ensue — of losing, through the folly of 
others, the opportunity afforded me by my uncle's 
generosity, of quietly finishing my studies here. 
Thalstein would have turned to you; but I did not 
want you to be expelled, and I wished you to avoid 
that objectionable coterie, from which it would have 
been the devil-and-all to free yourself later : so I took 
you away, fearing you might somehow get entangled 
in the business. I hoped a trifling wound on one or 
both would have settled it, as mostly happens in these 
cases here, but you may imagine what were my feel- 
ings when you spoke so confidently of a calamity 
having befallen our poor friend. Sceptical as I am, 
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I confess it shook me ; a presentiment of evil at that 
moment seized me, a presentiment which has been but 
too amply confirmed. Poor Thalstein lies stiff and 
stark on his bed, — the sword pierced his lungs ; death 
was almost instantateous. His opponent and all the 
seconds have absconded. And now, Palgrave, to us 
remains the sad duty of looking after his affairs — ^for 
he has left a will, and I fancy has made us his execu- 
tors — he was of age, you know — he told me all that 
himself last night. Ah, these college duels I" con- 
tinued Rodach, with bitterness, " involving no question 
of honour, -^ mere squabbles of school-boys ! how 
absurd would they be but for their sometimes tragical 
results I Only let a couple of born Cains come here, 
they are sure to find occasion to satisfy their thirst for 
blood, and invariably at the expense of somebody 
braver, nobler, more worthy in all respects, than them- 
selves !" 

" Only public opinion," said Palgrave, " will ever 
be strong enough to put down this horrid abuse. Poor 
Thalstein! and his poor bride who expects him so 
confidently at home !" 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Weeks have passed since the melancholy event last 
related. Otto von Rodach, having received his so 
long-expected letter, is gone on a visit to his uncle 
and benefactor, the retired diplomatist ; and all those 
students who possess the means have departed, some 
to their homes, some on pleasant excorsions, wander- 
ing on foot for many days together, others on visits to 
their comrades' parents. 

Palgrave is rambling solitarily up and down the 
country in the neighbourhood of Heidelberg; and 
yet not all alone either, for one fsdthful companion 
never leaves him day or night. Bruno, poor Thal- 
stein's legacy, strange to say, had from the first shown 
a sense of Palgrave's claim upon him, as though he 
remembered his late master's injunctions in the garden. 
He would obey his voice though he would obey no 
other; and Palgrave, attached to him at the outset 
of their companionship as a mere remembrance, soon 
grew fond of him for his own merits. 

They wandered together up hill and down dale, for 
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Palgrave was mostly on foot, a mode of locomotion 
which suited his new friend well enough ; a sketch- 
book, occasionally extracted from his knapsack, show- 
ing that these apparently capricious deviations were 
not altogether without object, though it must be owned 
his eye roamed from his block into the vague distance, 
oftener than was consistent with an earnest desire to 
study nature. 

In this manner he at length distanced the banks 
of the Neckar, and crossing a part of the Odenwald, 
took up his abode in a small inn in a small village, 
with the intention of remaining there a few weeks, 
in order to take some of the promising views in that 
neighbourhood. 

The village itself was not unworthy an artist's 
attention. Picturesquely situated on a gentle emi- 
nence at the foot of the wood-covered hills, its vene- 
rable church crowning a knoll on which some extensive 
fragments of walls showed that there, toa, once stood 
a fortress or convent, to which the church was pro- 
bably attached ; it stood out boldly from its dark 
background of oak and pine. |^In its rear a wide 
ravine, through whose depth broke a rapid stream, 
probably one of the minor tributaries to the distant 
Rhine, led deep into the Odenwald ; and here it was 
that Palgrave, the first days of his arrival, spent most 
of his time, painting cleft and torrent, until, wearied 
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with the never-varying accidents of rock and water- 
fall, interspersed with the dark tints of the pine 
and scant oak foliage, he determined to push his 
researches after the picturesque further up the 
gorge. 

Accordingly, with painting apparatus and portfolio 
strapped to his back, a stout stick in his hand, and 
Bruno at his heels, he set out early one morning, 
with the intention of penetrating the ravine as far 
as he was able, more with the view to making ob- 
servations for future studies than with any fixed 
purpose of drawing now, unless chance should throw 
him in the way of anything very remarkable. 

The road was none of the most practicable ; more 
than oDce he had to clamber over fallen fragments 
of rock that obstructed the path, and cross the tor- 
rent on very treacherous-looking planks ; but notwith- 
standing these obstacles which, sometimes, retarded 
his progress, and might altogether have deterred a 
less resolute pedestrian, with the active step of twenty 
years, he had, in a two-hours' walk, made a consider- 
able distance up the glen. 

The view now began to assume a less savage aspect; 
the heights on either hand of him opened wider at their 
summits ; until, as he continued to advance, they 
finally fell ofi* into the rounded form of the Odeii- 
wald forest hills, and the wild pine and stunted oak 
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gave way to full-grown beech-trees, which here throve 
abundantly. 

At last he approached a verdant hill which invited 
ascent. Here the trees, thinned and cleared of under- 
wood, seemed tended with more than ordinary care, 
and, many of them being aged, imparted to the hill- 
side something of a park-like appearance; whilst 
benches placed at regular intervals along the ser- 
pentine walks, showed that although the spot was far 
away from the beaten track, it was not without its 
occasional frequenters. 

Having proceeded some way up the hill without at- 
taining his object, that, namely, of procuring a view of 
some distance to which the broken accidents of the 
ravine below should serve as a foreground, he sat down 
on one of the benches under the shade of a large oak, 
Bruno, as usual, lying at his feet sniffing the fresh 
morning air, and cast about him for some near object 
on which to exercise his pencil. His eye lighted on a 
fine old oak, bending over the hill side, as if attracted 
by the stream, whose gushing sound came up faintly 
from below ; and unstrapping his paint-box, and lay- 
ing his portfolio on the bench beside him, he prepared 
to throw off the first sketch. 

But, what stays his hand now? and why does he, 
suddenly, look so dreamily on vacancy ? Why do his 
thoughts, at that precise moment, revert so forcibly to 
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the Duchess Alexandra ? Is it that he would image 
her to himself, wandering in some delicious solitude 
like this, free from the trammels of state, which, ac- 
cording to his view, must make life so sad ? He, no 
doubt, thought that, and more. He fancied some 
chance leading him to that solitude, pictured to him- 
self the mutual start of surprise at their unexpected 
meeting, her ready blush. — There he paused ; for he 
dared not follow the seducing dream on to an inter- 
view, scarcely to a passing greeting. 

But, after all, what but his own will prevented his 
running the chance of such an interview ? He knew 
where she lived ; the Duchy of Blankenburg was not 
closed to travellers; why should he not go there? 
Otto, in his place, would do it ; no. Otto would not ; 
for he would say in his own dry way : — " What can 
come of it ?" and Otto was the last man to spend a 
florin or a thought on anything that could lead to 
nothing. 

As Palgrave was indulging in these speculations, 
without having as yet touched his paper with his pencil, 
his ear caught the sound of approaching voices and 
footsteps coming down the hill ; but the winding of the 
path would prevent the persons from becoming visible 
for some minutes longer. Bruno, contrary to his wont 
on such occasions, remained perfectly quiet, so that 
Palgrave, who was well acquainted with the woujlerfol 
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sagacity of those animals, in distinguishing between the 
approach of well and ill dressed people, had no doubt 
but that the new comers belonged to the former class. 

It must have been the foolish tyranny of love, which 
ever blends the beloved form with all things else, that 
now made Palgrave exclaim, as he leaned back against 
the oak : — " If it should be she !" He stniled at the 
thought, but liis heart beat violently with expectancy. 

The bend of the path was turned at last, and two 
females, engaged in earnest conversation, assured pro- 
bably of being undisturbed in this, usually, lonely 
spot, came in sight, and advanced slowly along the 
gravel walk. 

Could he believe his senses,— or had not his heated 
imagination conjured up the figures he now beheld? 
No ; — it was no idle vision of the brain ; he could not 
be mistaken in the noble proportions of the elder lady 
robed in black, nor in the dark, brown locks that 
waved so gracefully beneath the straw hat of her com- 
panion. The lady he had so much remarked in the 

ball-room at M , and the Duchess Alexandra were 

actually before him. They were probably on a visit 
to some prince in that neighbourhood, and now taking 
their morning's walk in the ornamental grounds of his 
residence, which he would doubtless soon behold 
crowning the height 

'^lieir voices now became distinctly audible. 
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" My dear aunt, one may subdue any fixed idea ; it 
only requires a little resolution," the Duchess said, in 
soft, persuasive accents. 

" How do you know ?" was the ungracious answer, 
in tones singularly harsh. 

" From experience." 

« You !" 

" Yes, dear aunt ; — of late a thought, a remembrance 
has clung too much to my fancy. Well, I strive to 
keep it down." 

" And you succeed ?" 

" I hope so." 

" No, you do not," said, with a grating laugh, the 
elder lady ; " you do not succeed, or you would not 
have mentioned it. A thing that's forgotten is for- 
gotten, and there's an end of it." 

^'But to encourage such thoughts were madness, 
dear aunt." 

" Do you then know, fair niece, where thought 
ceases to be madness ? Some people have the power 
to conceal their madness in the inmost recesses of their 
hearts, and live happily withal ; vrith others it will, at 
moments, break forth in spite of all their efforts to 
keep it down. Some there are who never speak it 
with their lips, and it devours them inwardly; and 
some proclaim it aloud by day and by night — but all 
people think the same mad thought at times." 
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« Ah !" 

This exclamation escaped the Dachess at the sight 
of Palgrave who, as the ladies drew near, rose to make 
bis obeisance. The path was so narrow that she could 
not pass him by as a mere stranger without affectation 
or rudeness, and she was as free from the one as she 
was incapable of the other. The first moment of sur- 
prise over, therefore, she greeted him with the affabi- 
lity which was one of her chief graces. She did not, 
however, present him to her relative, who, nowise in- 
terested in this unexpected meeting, turned haughtily 
away, and, to Palgrave's amazement, and obviously to 
the confusion of the Duchess, sat down on the bench 
he had just quitted, and leaning against the trunk 
of the tree, seemed lost to the consciousness of their 
presence. 

The Duchess, however, recovered herself almost 
itnmediately, and after a hasty look backward as if 
she feared, rather than desired an interruption, said, 
turning to her companion : 

" Well, dear aunt, since you are fatigued we will 
even rest awhile ;" and taking her place beside her, 
while Palgrave, cap in hand, remained standing before 
them, she began to caress Bruno, who seemed in no 
way disturbed by this accession to the party. 

The elder lady took no heed of her niece's words, 
if indeed she heard them ; but retaining her attitude 
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of ease, which showed her graceful person to the best 
advantage, seemed by the intensity of her gaze to 
question the mass of rock before her. 

Some inquiry made by the Duchess about Bruno, 
led naturally to the recital of his former master's 
tragical fate. She remembered him well, he having 
.been presented to her by Count Mannsberg on the 
evening when she first saw the young students in the 
ruins of Heidelberg. Perhaps the warmth with which 
Palgrave, carried on. by an impulse that triumphed 
over his natural shyness and reserve, dilated on this 
subject, gave the story, sad enough in itself, additional 
pathos ; for, whilst he was speaking, the hand of the 
Duchess was, more than once, gently laid on Bruno's 
head, whose intelligent eyes were fixed on his young 
master's face, as though he drank in every word and 
well knew its purport. 

During Palgrave's recital the Duchess essayed both 
by look anJ appeal to draw her aunt's attention to the 
narrator ; but that lady kept her eyes proudly averted 
from him, and, as it seemed, her ears intentionally 
closed against all that an unpresented stranger might 
possibly have to say. Such, at least, was the construc- 
tion which Palgrave put on her silence and abstraction, 
her large, dark orbs reflecting none of the sensations 
his tale was calculated to awaken. 

" You draw ?" said the Duchess, anxious to divert 
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his observation from her companion's marked slight of 
him ; so, at all events, he thought, as, with a warm 
smile, she begged permission to look over his portfolio. 

Palgrave, as he handed it to her, coloured deeply, 
for the recollection suddenly flashed upon his mind 
that there was among the drawings it contained, one 
sketch, now some months old, which had never been 
removed thence, of a certain lady with a straw hat 
and waving tresses ; but he remembered, at the same 
moment, that fortunately, whilst yet ignorant of the 
name and position of the original, he had capriciously 
written under the portrait the name of poor Thal- 
stein's feivourite heroine, ' Aennchen von Tharau.' If 
the Duchess were unacquainted with the song, she 
might think it the portrait of some to her unknown 
personage ; if she should happen to know it, why then 
she would imagine it to be a fancy sketch of the heroine 
of those lines. What a lucky chance that he had so 
inscribed it ! 

Again the Duchess endeavoured to attract her aunt s 
attention, by observing "on the excellence of the draw- 
ings ; but the effort was unavailing ; that lady, after a 
momentary glance, turning her head away with very 
obvious disgust. The Duchess, however, continued 
to examine the sketches with unaffected pleasure, until 
she came to that one inscribed, * Aennchen von Tharau,' 
at which she looked long, but made no remark upon 
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hi* Palgrave felt a nervous flutter at his heart, as he 
beheld the unconscious original so carefully scanning 
the somewhat idealized copy. No emotion could he 
discern in her countenance, or the poor youth was, 
himself, too confused to read her countenance aright ; 
but, shortly afterwards, she closed the portfolio and 
laid it on the bench beside her. 

She remained silent for a few minutes ; then in- 
quired how he had come to that part of the country, 
and for what purpose — questions which elicited more 
details about himself than he would have ventured 
upon without such encouragement. Whilst he was 
speaking, the elder lady suddenly took up the port- 
folio, and began to toss about its contents in anything 
but a considerate manner. With an impatient hand 
she flung aside leaf after leaf, almost before her eye 
had rested upon it. More than once her niece tried 
gently to prevent the mischief which her roughness 
threatened to Palgrave's property. He trembled when 
she came to the "straw bonnet," but she tossed it 
over like the rest, with a disdainful curl of the lip. 
Presently, she lighted on a more finished sketch, 
slightly tinted with colour, representing the ruins of a 
castle, surmounted by a dark pine forest. It was one 
of his recent and most elaborate efforts. No sooner 
did her gaze fall upon this drawing, than she uttered 
a piercing cry, and fell back against the tree. 
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"Give it to me — ^give it to me," she eagerly e^f.* 
claimed; for the Duchess scarcely became aware of 
the cause of her aunt's agitation, ere she snatched the 
portfolio from her hand, and, closing it with trembling 
haste, remitted it to Palgrave, with the words : 

" There — take it — take it away !" 

" No, no !" exclaimed, in loud, grating accents, the 
Princess, whose eyes now flashed with awakened pas- 
sion. " I will have it, I tell you ; give it me back 
this instant, young man — how dare you withhold it 
from me I Give it me back directly — it's mine, I toill 
have it !" 

"Take it away, urged the Duchess, raising her 
eyes imploringly to Palgrave's, "Oh, go, sir — go, 
I entreat !" 

As Palgrave, amazed, uncertain, hesitating, stood 
looking from one to the other, swayed in turn by the 
commands of either, the Duchess, bending on him now 
a brow of wrath, all mild entreaty supplanted in tier 
countenance by an expression of stem authority, im- 
patiently exclaimed : 

"Did you not hear me, sir? Begone — leave us 

this instant !" 

Thus admonished, Palgrave, disheartened, fright- 
ened, hurriedly snatched up his stick and knapsack, 
and rushed down the hill; but, notwithstanding the 
rapidity of his descent, he could hear the voice of the 
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Princess rising on the air, like the shriek of the petrel 
in a storm. 

" I will have that picture !" she continued to ex- 
claim between her screams ; " give me the picture ! 
Leave me, Alexa — the picture 1 the picture !" 

Alarmed at the turn things were taking, and unwill- 
ing to leave the ladies thus alone, if aid should be 
required, Palgrave retraced his steps, and came up in 
time to see Count Mannsberg and a servant, in the 
ducal livery, running at the top of their speed towards 
the spot whence the cries proceeded. Concealed by 
some bushes, he could, he thought, now watch the 
conclusion of the scene without himself being observed ; 
though the event showed that he was not so wholly 
hidden but that one eye, at least, of the party had 
penetrated his lurking-place. 

After some vain endeavours on the part of Manns- 
berg and the servant to force, rather than lead, away 
the Princess — ^for, resisting all their efforts, she obsti-? 
nately refused to stir without the drawing she so much 
coveted— the Duchess Alexandra bent forward, and 
whispered a few words in her ear, which seemed to 
calm her, and after having those words repeated once 
or twice, she moved off quietly enough, ever and anon 
turning to her niece, as if to make quite sure she was 
not deceiving her. 

His wonder excited in no small degree by this 
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strange incident, he resolved to see it out, end to 
follow them, but at such a distance as should exone- 
rate him from the charge of impertinent curiosity, 
should anyone of the party turn and perceive him. 
Accordingly, when they had disappeared at the bend 
of the road, he took his course leisurely in the same 
direction. On reaching the turning, however, he found 
two paths, one leading upwards towards the crest of 
the hill ; the other, after taking a level course for a 
short distance, seeming to have a downward inclina- 
tion. Confident that the ladies were now returning 
home, and residences of pretension, especially of the 
older sort in Germany, being generally in hilly dis- 
tricts, erected on heights, he selected the upward 
path, little doubting but he should soon obtain a 
glimpse of the retiring party, or failing that, at all 
events a view of the castle or mansion where the 
Duchess, for the time being, resided. 

As he continued his ascent, the park-like aspect of 
the scene below gradually gave way to natural forest 
land. The walk was delightful as well as beautiful, 
the trees exuding their grateful fragrance, under the 
rays of an ardent mid-day sun ; but it is questionable 
if, in his bewilderment, Palgrave was capable of appre- 
ciating it. 

After many turnings and windings among trees of 
ancient growth, the pathway led him to the crown of 
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the hill ; but no vestige of a human habitation was 
upon it, nor had he once again seen the party he bad 
thought to overtake. 

An extensive clearing of which a gigantic oak marked 
the centre, here permitted the eye, free of all obstacle, 
to roam far and wide. The distant Rhine glistening 
in the sunbeams athwart a champaign country of 
oceanic expanse, first caught his sight ; but on turning 
to scan the features of the landscape more in his 
proximity, he observed on a gentle rise immediately 
below him, a large, picturesque building, showing, in 
its diflFerent parts, some slight varieties of architectural 
style, as though it had been constructed, or extensively 
repaired, at divers epochs, flanked with towers and 
turrets, surrounded by pleasant gardens within an outer 
wall of considerable strength, and sheltered on all sides 
but the south, which was open to the plain, by the trees 
of the Odenwald, that stretched up the more lofty 
heights to the north, east, and west of the building. 
It was a glorious site, and in spite of the confusion of 
his thoughts — for the Duchess Alexandra's most un- 
expected and unaccountable harshness had awakened 
a storm in his breast of feelings as new as they were 
painful — he could not but be struck with admiration 
as he looked down from his more elevated position 
upon the old fabric, into whose court-yards his eye 
could plunge. 
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As he continued to gaze with delight upon the scene 
before him, momentarily forgetting his chagrin in 
tracing the graceful outline of the wooded hills, and 
marking the harmonious colouring of the time-stained 
edifice with its surroundings, he once more caught 
sight of the ducal party, emerging from the trees, and 
making straight for the castle or convent — for he could 
not determine to which order the building originally 
belonged — having obviously taken the lower path, 
which he now perceived led by easy undulations to 
that establishment. The ladies were walking together, 
apparently engaged in eager conversation. Count 
Mannsberg, followed by the servant, being a short 
distance in their rear. Once or twice Palgrave thought 
the Duchess Alexandra cast her eyes upward towards 
the clearing where he stood and must have been visible 
from below ; but if his surmise were correct, the move- 
ment was no doubt mechanical on her part, such as 
one is apt to make in beautiful scenery, when habi- 
tuated to its details. 

Upon nearing the edifice the ladies paused until 
Mannsberg joined them, when the Duchess, after ex- 
changing a few more words, shook hands with her 
aunt ; and whilst the latter, with a stately step, fol- 
lowed respectfully by the Count, took her way to the 
mansion, tui*ned and retraced her steps along the 
path. 
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I'here, theo, she dwelt; he could doubtless com- 
mand her very windows — but what mattered it to him 
where she, who could be so unjust, so imperative, 
resided ! 

An old woman, bending under a load of fagots 
which she had collected in the forest, now advanced 
slowly up the path leading to the clearing. As she 
was about to pass him, he called out to her to stop ; 
but she was either deaf or would not hear, and he 
was obliged to stand in her way to bring her to a 
halt. 

" What is that building, my good woman ?" he in- 
quired. 

" That ! — everybody knows that," she answered, 
and endeavoured to proceed on her way. 

" Probably most people here-about know it," he said, 
« but I do not." 

" Every child can tell you." 

" But as there is no child here just now, you'll be 
good enough to tell me yourself." 

" I dare say you belong to it," muttered the old 
woman below her breath ; " it was once an abbey," 
she added aloud. 

« And now ?" 

" Now it's a madhouse," she said, " but you'll know 
that well enough, I warrant." 

Obviously the old woman had conceived a strong 
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prejudice against solitary strollers on that hill; but 
Palgrave was so overcome by the sudden light that 
nov¥ broke in upon him, that he had no inclination or 
breath to dispel her suspicions, but walked hurriedly 
away in a manner rather to confirm them, retracing his 
steps without even being aware of it, all absorbed, as 
he was, in the new train of thought the old woman's 
words had engendered. 

Every thing was now clear to him ; his only wonder 
was that he had not guessed the luifortunate lady's 
secret at the moment when he first met those wild, sad 
eyes of hers. — What other woe could have so indelibly 
stamped its victim ! 

Oh, how he longed to see the Duchess Alexandra 
once more, that he might implore her pardon for 
having, however innocently, caused her so much dis- 
tress ! 

His wish seemed endowed with magical power ; for 
scarcely did he reach the spot where the two paths met 
— and in his present excited mood the descent took no 
long time to accomplish — when he perceived the 
Duchess, alone, advancing along the lower walk, 
apparently with the intention of returning to the 
bench beneath the oak where they had met that 
morning. 

" I scarcely hoped to find you," she said, as she drew 
near, " but wished to do so, for I owe you an explana- 
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tion. You may have misunderstood me — indeed you 
must have done so ; but it was impossible to elucidate 
matters at such a moment." 

" I know — I divined everything," eagerly exclaimed 
Palgrave; ^^ except the unexampled graciousness of 
this second interview." 

" I was afraid I might have wounded you, for my 
aunt's excitement and its possible consequences terrified 
me so exceedingly, that I had no other thought at the 
moment but to remove the cause of her perturbation. 
That is what I wished to tell you ; but I came not for 
that alone — ^perhaps I am wrong in coming at all ; I 
should have sent Count Mannsberg, but — but, he is in 
attendance on my aunt — besides, one never can know, 
however kindly a message may be intended, in what 
spirit it will be delivered by a third party." 

A man of the world or of gallantry would, doubtless, 
have expressed his acknowledgment in choice terms ; 
but there would have been something in his tone, or 
accompanying glance, likely to remind the Duchess of 
the imprudence and strangeness of her condescension, 
or, at all events, convey to her an overweening sense of 
its extent Palgrave's inexperience and modesty pre- 
served him from any such false move. He looked his 
gratitude, but did not attempt to speak it. His timid- 
ity, youthful candour, nay, his very awkwardness re- 
assured the Duchess more than the most artful protesta- 
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tions could have done. She might be as gracious as 
she pleased, without fearing misinterpretation, or having 
to dread or check his boldness ; and taking her seat on 
the bench which they now reached, whilst the young 
man stood respectfully before her, she resumed : 

" My aunt, I need scarcely tell you, resides here, and 
I pay her occasional visits ; indeed as frequent and 
long ones as my position will admit of, for I think my 
society cheers and soothes her. She seldom in my pre- 
sence gives way to such distemperature as she did this 
morning, or I should perhaps have been less alarmed. 
It is the more unfortunate that this is the last day I can 
devote to her now, and I could wish to leave her more 
composed." 
The Duchess paused a moment and then continued : 
" I doubt if the method here adopted and so rigorously 
pursued towards such patients as my aunt is, after all, 
the right one. It seems to me, that if, instead of en- 
forcing so strict an avoidance of such topics as those on 
which alone their diseased imagination can dwell, one 
encouraged discussion, and artfully guided the fixed 
idea that possesses such disordered minds, into a proper 
channel, it would be a far more efficacious step towards 
final recovery. I do not believe this systematic opposi- 
tion to all the patients' desires can be of any possible 
benefit to them. At all events, it has, hitherto, done 
my aunt no good ; and I think little harm can result. 
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from trying the opposite course. Indeed, I have 
already put it to the test ; having on our way homeward 
calmed her considerably by tlie promise I ventured to 
make, to procure her the drawing she so passionately 
longs for. I cannot," she continued with emotion, 
" leave her thus unhappy ; and if you would kindly give 
me that sketch, I fancy by bestowing it upon her, I 
could quite subdue her cruel a^tation. Say ; will you 
part with it in favour of a poor invalid ?" 

What would he not have parted with demanded with 
that look and tone ? Ravished, silent from excess of 
emotion, he undid his portfolio with a trembling hand, 
and taking from it his sketch book presented it to her. 
She opened it, almost instinctively, at the drawing in 
question. 

" May I ?" she asked, with an upturned look, pre- 
paring to tear out the leaf. 

Palgrave bent with the humility of an Eastern slave 
before the unveiled glory of majesty ; but something 
of the heart's deep homage could, doubtless, be read in 
his impassioned glance, for, having secured the sketch, 
the Duchess rose hastily, and, with a flushed cheek, 
hurriedly added : 

" Thank you — thank you — pray forget this morning's 
disagreeable episode ; do not sufier shadows so dark to. 
mar your youthful enjoyment; my aunt and I mil 
gratefully remember you." 
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" For such a trifle 1" Palgrave at last found breath 
to say. " Oh, that I could — that I had an oppor- 
tunity " the words that swelled up from his heart ^ 

he dared not utter; and he broke down suddenly, 
remembering in time how absurd it would be to offer 
the Duchess the sacrifice of a life of so little value to 
her as his own. She probably guessed what was pass- 
ing in his mind, for a scarcely perceptible smile played 
for a moment round her lips as she added : 

" We have seen how little severity has availed my 
poor aunt, we will henceforth try what indulgence may 
do;" and with a graceful inclination of her head she 
turned to depart. 

He started forward as if to accompany her, but a wave 
of her hand sufficed to make him desist from his intention. 
He remained rooted to the spot until the turning hid 
her from his sight, when again he felt tempted to 
follow and overtake her. 

" After all," he thought, " why should I, a free-bom 
American, be thus awed by European usages and 
prejudices ?" But an inner voice told him that the sWay 
which the Duchess Alexandra unconsciously exercised 
over him was more potent than that which all the 
monarchs of the earth could hold. She evidently did 
;[iot desire his attendance, why should he run the risk 
of offending her by his obtrusiveness ? 

So he took his way back to the village inn in a state 
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of feverish excitement, such as it would require all the 
sound advice and cool judgment of his friend Rodach 
to control. But Eodach was far away, and Palgrave 
left entirely to the guidance of his own vacillating 
nature. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I AM afraid it was not chance, nor the desire to view 
the range of hills from afar, that brought him at an 
early hour next morning upon the high road which ran 
along the plain in a line nearly parallel with that of the 
heights, and about a quarter of a mile distant from it. 
His frequent and earnest gaze in one direction seemed 
to indicate that he was there with an object in view ; 
but it was obvious the straight and dusty line of the 
road had more attraction for him, at that moment, 
than all the delicate curves that artists delight in. 

He had paced up and down a little more than an hour 
when a cloud of dust, rapidly drawing nearer and 
nearer, again drew his attention to the same quarter, 
and soon the vehicles that raised it came in sight — an 
elegant but simple travelling chariot, followed by a 
Berlin. He drew up on one side of the road ; and as 
the equipages swept by, was rewarded for his patient 
attendance by a momentary glimpse of the Duchess 
Alexandra, as she threw from the window a last look 
towards the hills. In another instant the cloud of dust 
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hid the carriages from his eyes, and rolling on and on 
soon that, too, was lost in the distance. 

Palgrave then turned slowly back towards his inn, 
reflecting as he went along on his yesterday's adventure* 

They had met again when he had thought never to 
see her more ; and a remembrance which could not be 
too evanescent for his repose was thereby deeply 
graven on his imagination. Were they, then, destined 
to meet again and again, perpetually to cross each 
others' path? And to what end? Was fortune or 
destiny about to intermingle, or rather to entangle 
their threads of life ? 

Had she been in reality but the Countess of Alzey, 
a name which she still continued to bear in this pait of 
the country, however great the difibrence in their 
social positions^ he might yet encourage hope. Ex- 
amples were not wanting even in Germany of ladies of 
ancient lineage and high station making great sacrifices 
to love ; but blinded though he might be by passion, 
he could not but measure the gulf that yawned between 
the American citizen, however wealthy, and a daughter 
of one of the ducal houses of Germany. He knew it 
to be impossible. 

But might there not be some other being in the 
world, the image of herself, whom he might one day 
take to his heart and home ? Surely there must be 
many such, for she was not extraordinarily beautiful — 
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her form was not stately, her aspect not commanding ; 
ah, but what were the Houris in comparison with the 
one loved being ! And where should he find, in any 
other female face, that indescribable look of hers — of 
mingled benevolence and cheerfulness veiled occa- 
sionally by a shade of melancholy? What other 
person could be herself, in short. He loved her, and 
her alone could he love ; not for her beauty, for it was 
not perfect ; nor for her station, for it was an insur- 
mountable obstacle to his happiness; but because 
sympathy, against which his reason struggled in vain, 
impelled him to it. 

From this subject his thoughts, with the versatility of 
his age, reverted to another, which the previous evening 
had much occupied them. 

That sketch — why had that unhappy lady so ardently 
wished to possess it, and no other ? The book was full 
of drawings of a similar nature, which she had turned 
over negligently, or with undisguised contempt Per- 
sons so afflicted did, it was true, at times, conceive 
strong and capricious desires without any apparently 
adequate cause ; but her whole soul seemed wrung at 
sight of that ruin, as if, in some cloudy way, it recalled 
old associations of a sad or tragical character. The 
Duchess, too, seemed not to think her agitation un- 
called for, but only anxious to remove its cause, Until 
the bestowal of it upon the invalid occurred to her as 
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a soothing means. Her not having alluded to the 
subject at their last interview, struck him now as an 
intentional omission on her part. Some kind of mystery 
seemed here involved, which, with the whole force of his 
romantic and inquiring nature, he longed to penetrate. 

He pondered on these questions until time made 
itself wings. Day succeeded day, still he lingered at the 
inn, without having enriched his portfolio by one sketch 
since the Duchess's departure. But the vicinity was 
now invested with a charm which no other place pos- 
sessed for him. He wandered for hours in the woods 
and grounds surrounding the old abbey, one seat of the 
many which the governors of that establishment had 
provided along the hill side for the convenience of its 
afflicted inhabitants, or chance visitors, being most 
frequently occupied by him, for that spot was hallowed 
by a sweet remembrance. 

A week thus elapsed, and the day on which be bad 
met the ladies again came round. 

Perhaps, as Palgrave climbed the ascent that morn- 
ing, he thought of Petrarch's sonnet : 

" Benedetto sia '1 giomo, e '1 mese, e V anno, 
E la stagione, e '1 tempo, e V ora, e '1 punto, 
E '1 bet poese, e '1 loao, ov lo fui gionto, 
Da due begli occhi, che legato m' hanno." 

Perhaps, if familiar with the soft, yet glowing, witching 
imagery of that first of erotic poets, he may, as he took 
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his seat on the well-loved bench under the oak, have 
repeated his words : " Blessed tree ! beneath whose 
shade she sat." But we will even pass over his musings 
in silence — and charitably close our eyes to some 
atrocious Byronic lines and stanzas which, happily, lay 
concealed in his portfolio among his more creditable 
imitations of Nature in her sylvan beauty. 

Yes, it was the day and the hour when one short 
week ago the form that haunted his day-dreams, stood 
unexpectedly before him; and somehow, as he re- 
called that meeting now to mind, a sense of exhilara- 
tion — hope ? no, it could not be hope, — but of gladness, 
such as in youth one feels at times in anticipation of 
a joyous event, came over him. He strove in vain to 
account for this new mood — for on the preceding days 
he had dwelt upon the details of that last interview with 
ever deepening despondency — but was satisfied to accept 
it as of happy augury. 

Was it, fancy, or the rustling of the birds in the 
foliage ? No !— it was a footfall — a woman's tread 
advancing along the path. 

Perhaps, in consequence of his unusual exhilaration, 
Palgrave felt a flutter of expectancy at his heart, 4s if 
the approaching steps were about to bring that vision 
before his eyes which had startled him on the former 
occasion. But had he not seen the Duchess's departure 
on the following day? and was it probable that she 
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should renew her visit so soon ? It must be some poor 
woman, bending, doubtless, under a load of faggots 
gathered in the wood, such as he had once before met 
on that hill. But no. Bruno assumed an attitude of 
attention, but betrayed no hostile feeiling ; whoever it 
might be stealing thus upon them, he clearly did not 
consider the stranger's vicinity objectionable. 

So great was Palgrave's agitation, that he dared 
scarcely turn his head in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded ; when he had mastered himself suf- 
ficfently to do so, however, his eyes encountered a tall 
female form, dressed in black, just at the turning of 
the path. 

His presentiments were^in part verified, but in part 
only ; not the Duchess Alexandra, but the Princess 
Hermine was slowly moving towards him. 

Over her coal-black hair, elegantly fastened at the 
back of her head, she had flung a loose veil of black 
lace, and held in her right hand a large, exquisitely 
painted fan, which she used to shield her face from the 
sun ; and veil and fan, as well as her black robe and 
raven tresses, gave her the appearance of a Spaniard. 
Had not the uncertainty of her tread, and IJie wild 
gleam of her dark orbs betrayed her malady, her 
beauty, once rare indeed, would still have shone in 
noon-day splendour, but a veil, deeper than any web of 
mortal loom, enveloped her now. 
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As she did not notice him in any way, nor, indeed, 
seem conscious of his presence, he expected she would 
pass him by without recognition; great, therefore, 
was his astonishment, and not little his anxiety, when, 
on approaching the bench where he still sat, not deem- 
ing it advisable to draw her attention by rising to make 
a salutation, she paused, and took her seat beside him ; 
and, on his making a movement as if about to depart, 
exclaimed in her authoritative manner : 

" Stay !" 

Half in compassion, half in alarm, lest by any disre- 
gard of her wishes he should excite her, he obeyed. 
He looked around in vain for those who, he supposed, 
must have accompanied her. Either she had escaped 
unseen from the Abbey, or was permitted to wander 
about at large ; or, what seemed most probable, accom- 
panied at a distance, and even unknown to herself, by 
some menials of the establishment. 

A long silence ensued, during which she gazed at 
Palgrave, then at the trees, and from the trees her 
eyes rolled back to Palgrave, as if there was something 
she wished to say to him, but could not remember it. 
She opened and closed her fan several times in rapid 
succession, and Palgrave perceived with uneasiness 
that her impatience was fast assuming an irritable cha- 
racter. He thought, however, perfect repose would 
prove the surest means towards the recovery of the 
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train of thought which had, obviously, escaped her ; 
nor was he mistaken. Nothing stirred around, and the 
stillness seemed to be suggestive to the Princess ; for, 
at length, turning her large, glittering orbs full upon 
him, she said : 

" I have it at last — ^I knew I came here for some- 
thing — 'twas you that drew the ruins of M Castle, 

I know. I have, ever since Alexa's departure, wished 
to speak to you— to have drawn those ruins you must 
have been near them — in them, perhaps ?" 

" Yes, madam, recently." 

" You can then take me to them ? You see I am 
alone — let us go at once." 

" But, madam, it is very far to go; those ruins are 
many miles away." 

" Alexa tells me, you are not like the common run 
of them — that one may trust you. Yes, I am pretty 
sure it was of you she spoke — her name is Alexandra, 
but we call her Alexa in the family, you know — ah, 
where was I ?" she paused a little, consulted her fan, 
then added abruptly — " That's it — we are going to 
those ruins — and yet it is of no use, I know that well 
enough." 

" And what would you do in those ruins, madam ; 
what interest can they possibly have for you ?" Palgrave 
inquired, desirous of availing himself of this oppor- 
tunity of penetrating the mystery which had cost him 
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SO much speculation of late ; but his curiosity was 
mingled with deep compassion as he gazed on this 
wreck of womanhood, and thought how, but for her 
aflSiction/ respect, love, the world's homage would still 
surround her. Doubtless, something of the latter 
feeling was expressed by his countenance, for she 
suddenly exclaimed : 

" Yes — ^you seem very good — I dare say you would 
not deceive or betray me, so I will tell you all. You 
see, I have something to seek in those ruins — I have 
sought and grubbed about them for years, but all in 
vain ; what's lost, in this world of ours, is lost ; whether 
it be a ring or a heart — I dare say you know that well 
enough, though you are very young — perhaps you have 
yet to learn it. One recovers nothing that is lost here 
below, not even oneself. You see I like to talk with 
a young man like you, who does not irritate me with 
a heap of old saws." 

" I dare say," said Palgrave, wishing to bring her 
back to the point which most interested him, "you 
have not looked in the right direction." 

The unfortunate woman's ideas, which had begun 
to wander, were recalled by these words. 

" I have sought high and low," she said ; " up 
towers and down chasms; across parapets and under 
the brushwood. I have moved away the stones to 
see if it did not lie beneath them. Oh, I have left 
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nothing undone that could be done. You see, I have 
been seeking ever since. I have sought it in the 
clouds as they drifted by; I have looked for it in 
the deep waters, when they sparkled in the sun's 
light I have seen it, too, at times, in the flowers 
when they first open, and in the forest path when 
the moon shines brightly on it ; but, you know," she 
added, with a look of familiarity and intelligence 
almost painful to encounter in those strange eyes, 
*' what one loves one seeks everywhere." 

"And finds too, sometimes, madam, if one's re- 
searches are properly directed." 

" No ! — no ! — no !" she vehemently exclaimed. 
" Seek it as you will — pray for it as you may, what 
is gone, is gone ; — what is lost, is lost for ever I One 
may find other things, and be glad of them; but 
one's child 1" — she almost shrieked the word — ^^ones 
own child !'^ she added, in softer accents, and fell 
back against the tree, covering her face with her 
hands. 

Palgrave started. He had gathered enough from 
his inquiries to lead to the conclusion that the Princess 
Hermine was an unmarried member of the fiunily to 
which the Duchess Alexandra belonged both by birth 
and by marriage ; bow then came she to be a mother? 
He now conjectured that she must have formed an 
unequal alliance which had been disowned by her re- 
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lations, and consequently that the birth of this child 
had been considered a blot on her house. 

How sad and ruthless must have been the drama 
that had brought her — poor victim of antiquated pre- 
judice I from her home, the court and the palace, to this 
lone place I He nothing doubted but that, at a glance, 
he had unravelled the whole of her tragic tale. " She 
had loved, not wisely, but too well ;" and the most bar- 
barous pride had robbed her, in turn, of honour and 
peace of mind, of her child and of her reason 1 Warped 
in his mental vision towards the old European institu- 
tions, no hesitation rose within him as to the correct- 
ness of the suppositions he was thus rapidly shaping in 
his brain. Some might have doubted whether the 
whole circumstance were not a delusion of the unfor- 
tunate lady — have paused to ask themselves whether 
she had really ever been a mother, and if so, whether 
she had not lost her child by a providential decree. 
But Palgrave's judgment was not only warped by 
prejudice, but obscured by passion. He loved the 
Duchess Alexandra, and had but too well measured 
the abyss that divided them ; and never are our 
sympathies so keen, as when we discover any appo- 
sition of sentiment or circumstance in the sorrows we 
are called upon to condole with in others, to our 
own. 

" And how was it ? — how did it happen ?" said Pal- 
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grave, eagerly. " Oh, madam, I conjure you tell me 
all, and everything !" 

"Tell you what?" she said, rousing herself firom 
the abstraction into which she had fallen after her 
paroxism. " Is it of the American student you would 
speak ? I know very little of him. Oh, I remember 
now — the Palgrave of the Rhine, is it not so ? Your 
Highness must excuse me — my poor head gets so con- 
ftised at times — but I think Alexa told me so. You 
see I know nothing of the world now but through 
Alexa — everyone else has forgotten me.'" 

Palgrave felt impatient and baflSed as, when ap- 
proaching the conclusion of an exciting tale, one finds 
the last pages torn from the book, or whilst reading 
a letter in a dream, every nerve straining to seize 
the meaning of the words dancing before one's eyes, 
they dance out of the page altogether. He recovered 
his calm, however, and tried to explain to the Princess 
upon what pretensions his title to the Palatinate was 
based ; but he could perceive from her averted head, 
and the nervous manner in which she played with her 
fan, that he no longer commanded her attention. He 
felt he was on a wrong tack — what he most dreaded 
was, that in her fitfulness, she should leave him as 
unexpectedly as she had come, with her secret but 
half revealed ; so he hastily reverted to the former 
subject 
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"It is, then, in those ruins that you lost it? We 
must seek it there." 

" Yes," she said, slowly turning her head towards 
him, — " there ; but many, many years ago — I know 
not how many ; — at times it seems as yesterday though," 
she continued, with more vivacity. " You see, I could 
not always have my treasure with me at those baths — 
her French governess took her walking up there in the 
ruins — there was a deep well;" the Princess ceased 
speaking for a moment whilst a cold shudder passed 
over her frame, but presently resumed : " the day was 
hot, and the governess fell asleep ; when she woke the 
treasure was missing — she sought it everywhere, until 
— until she saw something white at the bottom of the 
well ! Ha !" she exclaimed, an expression of wild 
sorrow gleaming from her dark eyes, as she laid her 
long, emaciated hand upon Palgrave's sleeve, and 
murmured in a hoarse whisper, — " it was the child ! — 
my child — my own child !" she piteously repeated, 
" my only one ! Oh, that day my heart broke — indeed 
it is broken." She pronounced the last words with an 
accent of such unutterable woe, that it thrilled througn 
Palgrave's every nerve. " The fact is," she con- 
tinued, with startling abruptness, her voice changing 
from its melting cadence to its usual harsh tone, — 
'* the fact is, I became mad — they brought me here ; 
then all forgot nje — all but Alexa, who was then a 
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mere child, but has since grown to be my only com- 
fort" 

Palgrave^ altogether miacqnainted with that strange 
duality of the soul which, in similar cases, permits the 
afflicted person to judge objectively of himself and his 
own condition, without being able to break the spell 
upon his disordered faculties, — ^like those who, strag- 
gling with a heavy nightmare, are conscious that it is 
but a dream, yet cannot wake from it, — was astonished 
to hear her thus refer to her state of mind, and almost 
began to believe that there must be some mistake as 
to her condition. 

" From that time forth," she continued, reassuming 
her former confidential and earnest tone, " I have had 
but one idea, whereas other people have many. I 
think of my loss by day and by night, and mourn it 
unceasingly. At times I picture her to myself, as she 
would be now — then remember her as I last saw her, 
my sweet darling I — she was so beautiful 1 She had 
his look, his smile ; my dark hair and eyes, which 
were once thought fine ; but to me she was as a star 
from heaven, taken out of the firmament and laid 
upon my breast;" she spoke these words with great 
softness, then added more impetuously : — " But she is 
gone, my only treasure ! — lost, for ever lost to me — 
all but in thought. When the wind murmiu^ gently 
through the trees, I hear her plaintive wail ; when it 
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howls through the wolf-tracks,* I hear her shrieking at 
the bottom of the abyss ; when the dark thunder-doud 
rolls over head, and the storm breaks forth, I see 
her blood upon the stones^ against which she was 
dashed !" 

Her deep, hoarse utterance, her wildly rolling eye- 
balls, her brows gathered into one black line beneath 
her marble forehead, her compressed lips plainly 
showed that the Princess had worked herself up to 'an 
uncontrollable pitch of excitement. Palgrave looked 
at her with mingled fear and admiration, so terrible 
yet superb was she at that moment In his heart he 
was convinced that some great crime had here been 
perpetrated ; — that to save the honour of a princely 
house> there had been no hesitation in robbing a 
mother of her child, or in casting it, perhaps a beggar, 
on the world ; — but a murder ! that he could not be- 
lieve. As much under the sincerity of this impression, 
as with the desire to soothe her, he exclaimed : — 

" But she may not be dead — you have no proofe of 
her death — she lives, perhaps," and his words seemed 
to lay the coming tempest. 

'* I thought so once," she replied, turning her eyes, 
now full of melancholy, upon him; "but I should 
have found her had she been living, I have sought her 
80 long." 

* Deep forest-dells so called. 
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" For all that she may be living yet," he gently 
persisted. You may have been cruelly, barbarously 
deceived. We must not seek her in the clouds, nor in 
those ruins, but in some humble home, under some 
obscure disguise — there I think we have yet a chance 
of finding her. Believe me, madam, you have not 
been treated with candour. You say yourself you fell 
ill, and were brought here ; therefore, every fact you 
can adduce is from hearsay only. You did not see the 
alleged accident with your own eyes. You have no 
proof whatever, that things occurred as they have been 
represented to you — nay, the whole story may be a 
wretched fabrication." 

As Palgrave thus pursued the theme the poor invalid 
had, for years, pleaded to herself, he was happy to see 
her features assume an unwonted degree of calm ; and 
emboldened by his success he ventured further than 
doubtless on maturer reflection he would have done : — 

" Nay, I feel quite convinced your child has only 
been stolen from you. She may — she shall be found. 
I will seek her for you." 

" You !" 

" I, madam. I have time and money at command, 
the two most powerful levers to raise and overthrow 
all obstacles." 

" And you will undertake to restore my child to 
me ?" she said, bending forward, and plunging her looks 
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into Palgrave's eyes, as if she would read in them the 
sincerity of his words. 

" Yes," he persisted, " I will seek your child^ and, 
with God's help, may be fortunate enough to retore 
her to you." 

She seized his hand, and before he became aware of 
her purpose, pressed it passionately to her lips, whilst 
a gush of grateful tears relieved her heart. 

" Oh," she said, " had they ever but spoken to me 
as you speak — had they entered into my grief — had 
they not hushed it up as a thing that should be buried 
with its object, all might have been better with me. 
But," she added, passing her hand over her brow, " the 
great difficulty is to keep my attention to what they say 
around me. I hear the sound buzzing in my ear, but 
it brings no sense to my mind. What interests them 
interests me not; what alone interests me, they will 
not listen to ; and thus the breach between them and 
me has widened day by day, until I seem to have for- 
gotten their very language — until I live more and 
more in a world of my own. But you — ^you have 
entered that world — ^^we two can comprehend each 
other." 

** But if you would recover your child, you must 
not thus live apart from the rest; you must deceive 
them," he said, significatively ; " you must lead them 
to imagine that you have forgotten what they wish you 
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to forget — that you have renounced the seeking of 
what they do not wish you to find. You will, by pur- 
suing this course, soon recover your liberty, when you 
can aid me in my efforts to discover where they have 
concealed your child." 

" Ha 1 — It is, then, as I have sometimes thought — 
they have deceived me from the beginning ; but, trust 
me, I will deceive them in my turn." 

" A few more details will be necessary to enable me 
to commence the search in earnest — I shall require a 
few names to guide me — •! must know something of 
the parties . . . ." 

" Not to-day," she said, — " not to-day. This con- 
versation has lasted too long already. I am weary — 
and confused as though I were but just woke from a 
long, long sleep. Now I will go and rest awhile. 
But be here to-morrow ; if I can I will join you." 

So saying she rose hastily, and walked away in the 
direction whence she had come ; but her step was 
firmer, her looks had more meaning and purpose in 
them than when she last trod that path; the whole 
woman seemed to have undergone a change. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

On his way back to the inn, PaJgrave meditated long 
and deeply on what had passed between the Princess 
Hermine and himself. On the one hand he'waa on 
the eve of being initiated in a very delicate family 
secret — in fact he had, to his thinking, already sur- 
prised it-and this intermeddling might not be without 
its danger; but, on the other, there was something 
chivalrous in setting that danger at defiance, in devot- 
ing his talents, energy, and means to the unravelling 
of a dark mystery, and in delivering, perhaps, the un- 
fortunate Princess from the dread spell that enthralled 
her soul. The very attempt would be a link between 
the Duchess Alexandra and himself. Had he not in 
his dialogue with her aunt, carried out her own plans 
and notions which she had revealed to him at their last 
interview? If success crowned his efforts, it would 
invest him with considerable importance in her eyes ; 
whilst failure, he felt sure, would not subject him to 
her ridicule. But in acting upon her suggestion of 
soothing the Princess's mental irritation by the indulg- 
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ence of her whims, he might exert the happiest influence 
on that unfortunate lady ; and leading her, gently, by 
means of her very delusion — if delusion it were after 
all — to a more rational state of mind, finally restore 
her to the world, to family affections, and to happiness. , 
This enterprise seemed to him, now that he thought 
the matter over coolly, easier of accomplishment than 
the more romantic one he had contemplated of unveil- 
ing some drama of private life, avenging the innocent 
and punishing the guilty ; for great as was his inexpe- 
rience and his enthusiasm, his reason told him that some 
people stood high above the outstretched arm of the law, 
and that, even should he be successful, which was more 
than doubtful, in tracing this lost child, to claim it, or 
even to establish its identity, would be a matter of no 
small difficulty. 

Then, again, the notion that the whole story of its 
existence and death, or abduction, might be a mere 
delusion of a disordered brain, that in devoting him- 
self to the search, he might be employing his ingenuity 
and time in the pursuit of a will-o'-the-wisp, losing 
thereby not only the good-will of the Duchess Alexandra 
who might be justly offended at his so readily accepting, 
and acting upon, a tale reflecting so little honour upon 
her house, but also his own self-respect, would obtrude 
itselfupon him. 
But the Princess's assertions, though wild and uncon- 
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nected at times, did not seem wholly devoid of founda- 
tion. Her mind was evidently labouring under the ef- 
fect of some given impulse, some sudden blow, received 
at a distant epoch. If not of her child, she had ob- 
viously been despoiled of some other tie, almost equally 
dear to her; and^ gradually, he came back to the 
opinion he had formed whilst yet under the influence of 
passion, that the unfortunate woman had been sacrificed 
to family pride, and her child removed from her, all 
traces of its after-existence having been efifectually 
obliterated. 

Certes^ this view of the case was scarcely calculated 
to inspire any hope as to that child's eventual recovery ; 
still Palgrave once more inwardly vowed himself to the 
search. There was something like adventure in it ; 
and adventure is an ingredient of which modem life is 
for the most part destitute: and yet never was the 
desire for excitement more keenly felt than now. In 
itself natural to youth, it is fostered by the romance 
and the drama, but in the regulated state of modem 
society can rarely be gratified but at the cost of cha- 
racter, in unworthy intrigue, or at the gambling table. 
Band fide adventure and real adventures, such as the 
eighteenth and previous centuries abounded in, are 
totally extinct. Nothing is chance now but speculation. 
Reality has assumed an iron sway over young and old, 
even as science has obliterated many a golden dream. 
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and clipped the luxuriant tendrils of the imagination, 
robbing us of the philosopher's stone and the elixir 
vitaB,— of communion with the impalpable world once 
supposed to surround us, — of ghosts and fairies. Our 
Palace of Life, which, in the blissful ignorance of an 
earlier period, towered to the skies, is now so defined 
in its limits and curtailed of its fair proportions, that 
we can touch the roof with our hands. We are sober 
and '^ wide awake " now, and if dream we still must, 
we have politics and railway shares to dream about. 

Palgrave, happy mortal I will indeed be a rara avisj 
if he can extract from the matter-of-fact, hard-working 
nineteenth century a page of romance wherewith to em- 
bellish his youth — something to remember on some 
future day when he, in his turn, will go with the current, 
packing his bales of cotton to expedite them down the 
Red River, or strolling along its banks between his book 
keeper and his bailiflF. For the present he devoted himself 
with as much sincerity to the service of his princess as 
ever did knight of old to the lady of his choice ; resolving, 
however, to keep all this profoundly secret from Rodach, 
who ever spoke to him with the brassy voice of the 
world and of his day. 

Palgrave was punctual to the Princess's appointment, 
and returned regularly to the trysting place several 
successive days, at the same hour, but without meeting 
her. It occurred to him that she was detained. She 
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might, it was true, have forgotten him, and all that had 
passed between them ; but he was loath to take that 
view of the matter, and resolved to obtain more eertain 
information. 

Nothing prevented his visiting the establishment — ^it 
was open to all strangers. He wondered he had not 
thought of doing so sooner, nay, that he had pot felt an 
interest in the place independent of all private views. 
He had often heard these asylums in Germany much 
vaunted for their excellent hygeian system and admira- 
ble economy ; and here an opportunity presented itself 
of inquiring into their internal management, and ob- 
serving wherein their peculiar advantages consisted. 
Decidedly he would visit the Abbey no later than on 

the morrow. 

Accordingly, next morning, he was again on the 

road he had so often trodden ; but this time he made 

no stay at his usual halting-place, but passing on by 

the lower pathway, made straight for the asylum. 

Here, at least, he thought, as he drew near to it, 
everything tends to soothe the misery that finds shelter 
within those walls ; this lovely landscape, this fine air, 
that picturesque edifice, all seem calculated for enjoy- 
ment and comfort. 

Nor was this impression diminished on his entering 
the premises. The ancient buildings were more ex- 
tensive than they seemed to be from without, enclosing 
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several courts, and must afford ample and excellent 
accommodation for all the component parts of such an 
establishment. The dairy and farming department, 
the butchery, bakehouse, mill, and numerous wash- 
houses, all in an outer court, showed that the tenants 
of the Abbey were, in all essential matters, independent 
of any neighbouring village or hamlet. They were, 
indeed, a little colony sufficient to itself, with its 
guardians and attendants, male and female, its phy- 
sician and apothecary ; but with limits and regulations 
so strictly defined, that it was as much isolated from 
the world, its joys and its cares, that immediately sur- 
rounded it, as though it were in regions far away over 
sea. Here pleasure and woe were, for the most part, 
fictitious, and real happiness and terror found no 
echo. 

Within the outer gateway a crowd of men was 
busily engaged in uncarting the hay. Most of them 
were ardent at the work, which they performed with 
much alacrity, laughing and singing all the while. 
One or two might, indeed, occasionally be seen to flag 
in their exertions, and sit down on a grassy knoll, 
apparently fatigued. These, he remarked, did no£ 
resume their labour, but the others went through with 
it, and with so much method and good will, that 
Palgrave fancied they were the well fed, well paid 
hirelings of the establishment, until a man in a sort of 
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uniform, seeing him gaze with interest on the scene, 
approached and undeceived him. 

" It does them good to work, sir ; you see they all 
like it, for it is by no means compulsory — quite the 
contrary. When there is any little field job, that may 
be healthy for them to do, it is offered them as a 
favour, and they take it as such. But, as you may 
see by those men sitting there, whenever they get 
tired of working, they are perfectly free to leave off ; 
but, I can assure you, it does them good to lend a 
hand in the fields now and then." 

Palgrave felt certain of it, from the happy looks one 
and all exhibited on the present occasion. 

Proceeding to an inner court, he saw, through some 
iron railings of great height, the shade of what seemed 
to be a large and well-trimmed garden, which must 
command beautiful and extensive views of the country 
beyond it ; but he was informed this enclosure was 
kept strictly secluded from the public, being consigned 
to the female patients. 

On the opposite side of the quadrangle, at one of 
the doors, an elegantly - appointed equipage stood 
awaiting some one, for an afternoon's drive. Struck 
with the beauty of the horses, Palgrave remained 
stationary to admire them. He had scarcely time to 
examine all their points, before a young lady, exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and dressed iu the latest fashion. 
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accompamed by an elderly female, issued from tbe 
door and stepped lightly into the carriage. 

Some chance visitor, like himself, he thought, inte- 
rested, doubtless, in one of the patients ; hut, as the 
equipage drove slowly by, to his amazement, the &ir 
occupant nodded familiarly, and pressing one hand to 
her heart, with the other flung a rose at him. Scarcely 
knowing what he did, he raised his cap and bowed in 
return, at which the young lady laughed immode- 
rately ; but the carriage rolling away, he saw her no 
more. 

At this moment a gentleman, in a plain black suit, 
approached him. 

" You must not be astonished at that young lady's 
action," he said ; " remember where you are, sir." 

'^ What ! is that young and beautiful creature one of 
the unfortunate ?" 

" One of the most unfortunate — there is no hope 
whatever of her being restored to an adoring husband 
and infant family. He is continually visiting her here, 
and has himself become a prey to the deepest despon- 
dency since this blow to his happiness. ** 

"What fatal accident can have brought her, so 
young beloved, and happy, to this misery ?" 

" Her malady is entirely due to physical causes," 
was the evasive reply. " But, you see, her friends have 
largely provided for her comfort. Her mother, sisters, 
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and husband are all, in turn, her frequent visitors. She 
has books, flowers, and whatever fanciful thing she may 
require — servants, horses, and even her female com- 
panion. We do not object to these arrangements in so 
far as they do not directly oppose our treatment; 
indeed, this range of building is chiefly allotted to such 
pensioners. We have an old rich lady there," he 
added, pointing to some windows, " for whom we are 
obliged to provide every delicacy that can be thought 
of, for she refuses all other fare. She is always lucid 
at meal times ; but as her friends provide her amply 
with the means to gratify her dainty appetite, we can 
have no earthly objection to its indulgence. We have 
more difficulty with the lady who occupies the apart- 
ment next to hers. Like an Arabian she will feed but 
on dates and coffee ; but as far as it is possible we 
avoid to thwart our patients, yielding to those caprices 
which we do not consider hurtful." 

" And that range of Gothic windows, with their 
quaint old iron balcony — is that apartment occupied ?" 
asked Palgrave, much interested. 

" That," said the gentleman, assuming a mysterious 
air, *' yes — those rooms belong to a lady of distinction. 
She also has her equipages and private attendants, 
though hitherto we have been obliged to keep her 
under much restraint. But that apartment beyond, 
sir," he continued, rapidly changing the subject, " as 
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well as the whole of that right wing, is set apart for the 
guests, friends, or relations of the patients, who may 
choose to tarry here for longer or shorter periods. 
And, sir, to the honour of humanity be it said, many 
spend months here, to console, cheer, and watch over 
some dear invalid. Many a daughter and many a wife, 
has here cheerfully performed duties, with an assiduity 
and exhibited a tenderness, that invest such ties with a 
sanctity they do not always possess in the world. That 
lady, for instance, of whom I spoke of but now, has 
lately enjoyed for weeks the society of a most amiable 
niece of hers, and I really think her presence has 
done more for her than years of unceasing care on my 
part." 

^' Then I have the pleasure of speaking to the chief 
physician of this establishment ?" 

" I am that person, sir." 

The conversation now grew more ^miliar. The 
young student told his entertainer as much about him- 
self as he considered necessary, and the physidao, 
adopting the hypothesis that every American was bom 
a legislator, and that, as such, a close acquaintance 
with all similar public institutions must be of vital 
interest to him, offered to conduct him over the estab- 
lishment, and show off its advantages in detail. 

Eager to profit by his kindness, Palgrave followed 
his conductor through the outer buildings, and listened 
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to his somewhat lengthy explanations with exemplary 
attention ; but all his efforts to bring the conversation 
back to the tenant of that apartment with the iron 
balcony, whom he had no difficulty in divining to be 
the Princess Hermine, were unavailing; and he was 
now confirmed in his suspicion that she was watched, 
and that private walks would, in future, be interdicted 
to her. 

But he was now acquainted with the chief physician, 
even invited by him to renew his visit ; and he took 
care to inform him that it was his intention to linger in 
the neighbourhood, for the purpose of sketching the 
Abbey under all its several aspects, which would at 
once account for his prolonged stay in the vicinity, and 
frequent appearance in and about the place. 

Having thus prepared the way for future operations, 
he withdrew, not displeased on the whole with the re- 
sult of his visit. He had gained a tolerably accurate 
knowledge of the localities, as well as of the habits and 
regulations of the establishment ; and, being now aware 
of the position of the Princess's apartment there was no 
impediment to the prosecution of his design, which was 
simply to afford that lady an opportunity of communi- 
cating with him. He conjectured, that having a 
numerous attendance, she occupied the whole suite of 
rooms on that side the court, and must, of course, com- 
mand a view out upon the country, as well as a look 
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into the interior. In order to ascertain this, however, 
he made a circuit round the Abbey to inspect its western 
aspect, the wing in question having that exposition, 
when he had the satisfaction to perceive by the peculiar 
mouldings of the windows, that his supposition was 
correct One corner window, especially, belonging to a 
turret chamber, overhanging a rather neglected spot, 
thickly covered with brambles, seemed very suitable 
to his purpose. He was glad to observe, too, that 
owing to the building having been at this point raised 
upon a somewhat precipitous and jaggy rock, of no 
great height however, the outer wall did not extend 
thus far. 

Here, provided with paint-box and camp-stool and 
all the paraphernalia of an artist, he determined to 
take his stand on the morrow. 

The unusual appearance of a painter in those parts 
could not fail to attract the attention, if not of the 
Princess herself, at least of some of her attendants, 
who would surely, in the idleness of such a life as 
theirs, communicate the circumstance to their mis- 
tress. 

Such was his notion, nor was he mistaken. Even 
as he was thus laying out his plans for the morrow, 
a young soubrette, busy, doubtless, on some domestic 
task in the turret, espied him ere he had been five 
minutes on the spot. Shortly after, another female 
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head appeared at the small window, then a third, 
and lastly, as he had anticipated, that of the Princess 
herself. 

She gazed at him so fixedly and so long without 
movement of any kind, that he began to fear that 
the impression he had made upon her was effaced — 
nay, that she had wholly forgotten him. He was 
presently reassured, however; for, after passing her 
hand over her brow once or twice, she made him a 
sign of intelligence, as if entreating him to tarry where 
he stood, and vanished from the window so rapidly as 
to indicate some purpose. 

In a minute or two she reappeared with a paper 
parcel in her hand, carefully wrapped it in a hand- 
kerchief, together with some heavy object, and flung 
the whole as far as she could from the window, mo- 
tioning him to seize it. 

As he hastened to the spot where it fell, she watched 
his movements with intense anxiety, clasping her hands 
with passionate joy when she saw the parcel safe in his 
possession. Still, however, she seemed anxious and 
restless, probably from dread lest he should be seen. 

But he had heard the large dinner-bell call every 
one to the mid-day meal, except the female pensioners, 
who, being served in tlieir own chambers, of course 
dined at another hour. He felt, therefore, quite secure 
from any chance interruption ; but fearing her presence 
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at the window might attract the attention of some 
female guardian, less complaisant than her own saa- 
brettesy he deposited the parcel in one of his coat- 
pockets and departed at once. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Not until he had reached the inn and retired to his 
own apartment, did he remove the parcel from his 
pocket, to examine its contents. His heart beat with 
a strange kind of pride as he did so. All his repub- 
licanism could not steel him against a feeling most 
anti-republican, as he gazed on the broidered and per- 
fumed handkerchief with a ducal coronet, surmounting 
the initial in the comer. It was vain to argue the 
matter with himself, he felt in the inmost recesses of 
his conscience that a coarse linen handkerchief, with a 
flaring red H in the comer, would not have produced 
upon him so pleasing a sensation. 

The first thing ^that fell from it was a crystal de- 
canter stopper, which had been enclosed for increase 
of weight. The parcel bore the simple superscription, 
" To the Pfalzgraf." 

He tore open the envelope, and found within a few 
lines addressed to himself, containing assurances that 
the writer did her best to keep their secret — that she 
would follow his advice and try to deceive every one 
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and persuade them that she had quite given up the 
search at the very moment when in reality she began 
it in earnest. She had evidently seized with eagerness 
the suspicion hinted by him, that her long detention 
had been with the view to prevent her pursuing her 
object ; and was now persuaded that she should never 
recover her liberty until she had lulled them into 
security on that head. Indeed the thought was not 
new to her. Most persons thus afflicted have an 
unconquerable distrust of others, the notion of being 
deceived and persecuted being with them the predomi- 
nant one; but Falgrave had not enough experience 
in such cases to be aware of this circumstance, and 
he most sincerely congratulated himself on what seemed 
the result of his conversation with the Princess. 

" But you," were the concluding words, " you are 
free — hitherto have been unwatched, unsuspected — 
you have promised to seek for me. Ah, if you find, 
what is the boon you could ask that I would not grant ? 
But now I am a poor prisoner, a childless mother, who 
can but pray for you." 

In a postscript of very uncertain, wavering hand- 
writing, with which indeed the whole letter was penned, 
were the words : 

" Enclosed you will find the proof how eagerly I 
follow your advice for the sake of my lost treasure, my 
Feodora I" 
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Palgrave hastened to examine the enclosure. It 
was a letter addressed to the Princess H ermine by the 
Duchess Alexandra, and bearing the impression of the 
ducal seal. 

As he gazed on the clear, distinct caligraphy so 
much more legible and agreeable to the eye than the 
irregular, sprawling characters he had just deciphered, 
he felt a flutter at his heart ; for next to beholding the 
beloved herself, what joy is equal to the sight of her 
handwriting ? 

It was some time before he could muster sufficient 
courage to peruse that letter, confidential as it must be 
— part and parcel of the writer : but the more than 
one recurrence of his own name in those lines which 
chanced to catch his eye, overcame his delicacy. 

After a few preliminary words, the Duchess endea- 
voured to clear away the delusion her aunt was under 
with regard to himself, mistaking him for the Palgrave 
of the Rhine dwelling at Heidelberg, and wandering 
about the country in disguise, a notion which seemed 
to have taken a strong hold of the Princess's fanciful 
imagination. With infinite patience she reminded her 
that the Castle of Heidelberg was a ruin — that the 
title of the once reigning family had long since merged 
in the house of Bavaria, and the lands into that of 
Baden — all which she begged her aunt to bear in 
mind, indeed none should know it better than herself. 
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When she had, in joke, called the young American 
student '^ The Pfalzgraf," she had merely made allusion 
to a nickname, which, like most students, he enjoyed at 
college. 

Then she implored her not to insist upon a most 
erroneous notion she had conoeiYed, namely, that she, 
the Duchess, possessed a portrait of this young man in 
her palace ; but kindly endeavour to remember what 
she had already more than once explained, that she 
had merely alluded to the likeness that existed between 
the young stranger and the splendid Vandyke portrait 
of Charles the First of England in the ducal gallery, an 
heirloom in their house, which she must surely remem- 
ber. She entreated her not to dwell on such mistakes 
as these, as they were most disagreeable and painful 
to her. 

How Palgrave's heart beat at this passage. How 
well he understood the womanly delicacy which dictated 
that explanation. But she must have thought of him 
when she conversed with her aunt ; thought of him 
again whilst writing these lines; perhaps she would 
never gaze on the portrait alluded to, without a kindly 
reminiscence of the American student ; and a dawning 
consciousness that woman's eye might rest on him with 
favour brought the young blood to his cheek. 

Turning once more to the letter, he continued to read. 

The Duchess expressed her delight at the visible 
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improvement in her aunt's tone of mind. She was 
equally happy at the omissions — the word was under- 
lined in red ink, evidently from the awkward uneven 
dash, by the Princess Hermine herself, who probably 
triumphed in the depth of her deceit, and wished to 
point it out to Palgrave's notice ; and at her manifold 
inquiries, which showed at last an awakening interest in 
the world from which she had so long lived apart. She 
was glad to see she remembered so well things and 
people, and wrote a detailed account of all that might 
be supposed to interest the poor invalid. 

"If, my dear aunt," the letter continued, "you 
would but make an effort, and keep your mind steady 
to matters of every-day life and interest, surely, you 
might come back and live among us; not in your 
noisy town palace, but in my pleasant residence in the 
park." 

Again Palgrave's eye lighted on his name. 

" You ask me if I did not tell you that the American 
student, Mr. Palgrave, might be implicitly trusted. I 
do not know how I am to understand your question : 
What need have you to trust him? Surely, he has 
not attempted to see you ? — if so, for what purpose ? 
I confess his doing so would greatly shake my trust in 
liim. Pray, dear aunt, touch upon this subject in your 
next letter, as it is of importance ; and you may be 
quite certain that no one in this world can have your 
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interest more deeply and sincerely at heart than my- 
self." 

Long did Palgrave muse on this concluding sentence. 
It jarred unpleasantly with his dawning romance. 
He could not suspect a soul, that looked out of eyes 
so true and fond as those of the Duchess Alexandra of 
duplicity or cruelty; and yet she, too, seemed to 
dread any interference with her aunt 

But his conduct might be misunderstood. Instead 
of being actuated by purely chivalrous motives, it 
might be thought that he was merely indulging a 
puerile and impertinent curiosity, or intermeddling 
most unwarrantably in matters which concerned him 
not;— he might be even suspected of intrigue, — of — 
he knew not what. 

He now became sensible of the slipperiness of the 
ground he was treading ; and he spent the whole of 
that night revolving in his mind the part he had 
already played, and the future course it behoved him 
to take. 

Now, that the hope dawned upon him of restoring a 
human being to reason, he had not the heart to re- 
nounce his purpose; for, thought he, though I know 
but little of such maladies, to have awakened in her 
the power of adhering to a plan which did not originate 
in her own mind — to have invested it with so much in- 
tensity, that to forward that plan she could actually 
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conceal her abstraction — this is surely progress, and a 
warranty for future improvement 

Larochefoucauld has somewhere said that we ac- 
tually in the end possess those foibles or virtues which 
we began by affecting only; and Palgrave trusted 
that the Piincess, with the habit of seeming to have 
overcome her abstraction, that worst feature in her 
malady, would eventually really master it 

He would not, therefore, abandon that unfortunate 
lady. When, at the outset, he fancied there might be 
danger in thus braving a powerful family, the thought 
had spurred him on to action ; and should he now 
recede from fear of being misunderstood, laughed at, 
despised perhaps? No; but he would do nothing 
disingenuously ; he would creep round no one's secrets ; 
he would write to the Duchess Alexandra, and tell 
her how it had happened that he had met her aunt 
again — tell her of the confidence that lady had reposed 
in him ; expose to her his views, and inform her of 
what progress he had already made towards the Prin- 
cess's amendment 

The subject was not without its diflSculties ; for if, 
after all, as he sometimes thought, the story of the 
child's existence and supposed death should turn out 
to be but the delusion of a disordered brain, how 
should he excuse his so ready acceptance of a scandal- 
ous tale ? 
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It were idle to record how many letters were written 
and torn before he could frame one to his satisfaction, 
and when at last he folded his paper, and affixed his 
seal, he only felt that, imperfect as was his perform- 
ance, he, at all events, could write no better, so that it 
might go as well as another. 

He hardly expected an answer. There came one, 
however. It was, indeed, signed by a dame (Thonneur^ 
but he knew well the handwriting, indeed he had the 
means to compare it. The letter was beyond all doubt 
written by the Duchess herself, though worded so as 
to appear as if it came from a third party. 

It acknowledged Palgrave's communication in a 
manner most grateful to his feelings. No doubt what- 
ever seemed to be entertained as to the generosity of 
his motives. With regard to the child, however, whose 
loss, under trying circumstances, had destroyed the 
reason of its unfortunate mother, he was assured the 
accident by which it had perished, — though no one, not 
even Mademoiselle Villiers, the governess who had 
charge of the infant, had actually witnessed the catas- 
trophe, — had been satisfactorily averred. If any doubts 
had remained, a little reflection would convince him 
that no stone had been left unturned to remove them. 
The matter had been thoroughly sifted at the time of 
its occurrence, and only the diseased mind of the un- 
happy mother could now entertain any hope respecting 
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it. In the absence of such hope it would be very 
painful to the family to have this subject, which they 
would willingly bury in oblivion, brought to the know- 
ledge of the public by any unguarded, though well- 
intentioned, measures on his part. It was impossible 
to narrate at full this sad family episode in a letter ; 
but, since chance had made him acquainted with a cir- 
cumstance which had hitherto been revealed to none 
but members of the family, if he would come to 
Blankenburg the Duchess would candidly enter into 
the matter with him, when he would see the futility of 
any efforts, such as those he now contemplated, and of 
his own accord renounce all idea of research into past 
events of the Princess's life. 

Warm thanks were expressed for his interest in the 
poor invalid. The Duchess seemed sincerely glad of 
the influence he had obtained over her, hopeful of its 
results^ and desirous of procuring her the continuance 
of this solace. She would write to the directors of the 
establishment, to request that he might be admitted to 
direct communication with the Princess. A merciful 
Providence having inspired him with his generous 
purpose, might further inspire him with the means of 
effecting it ; and the Duchess would not, from motives 
of mere worldly form, debar her aunt from a consola- 
tion in her affiction, which Heaven itself had perhaps 
vouchsafed her. 
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A yariety of emotions agitated Palgrave as be read 
and re-read this letter ; but one tbougbt predominated 
over all otbers. Despite tbe precaution witb whieb 
sbe surrounded it, be was now in direct communication 
witb Alexandra. Tbe dame d^honneur bad affixed ber 
signature to a letter wbicb be felt assured sbe liad not 
been permitted to read, and wbilst be was furtbering 
one of tbe dearest wisbes of ber beai*t, tbe Ducbess 
could not forget bim. 

But be was not entirely satisfied witb ber allusions 
to tbe cbild's deatb. Sbe admitted no one bad seen 
it; and of wbat value were averments without tbe 
attestation of witnesses? Then, again, why should 
she desire the whole affair to be left to its repose? 
Could it be that she, too, like the rest of the family, 
found her interest in the disappearance of this child 
Absurdity ! Profanation 1 No such criminal selfishness 
could find place in her breast ; care for the sensitive 
family pride could alone have dictated that paragraph. 

Here, at all events, was confirmation of the mother's 
sad tale, and he was resolved to bend his whole energy 
to the task of unravelling the mystery that seemed to 
envelope her. In his hear the was persuaded the child 
was not dead ; and no persuasion sfaflUld induce him 
to resign his purpose of seeking it. He would pro- 
ceed cautiously, covertly, so as to commit no one ; 
but he would steadily pursue his object. 
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Meanwhile, armed with the sanction of a responsible 
member of the family, his conscience was at rest. He 
could, henceforth, brave false interpretation of his 
conduct, he could not now, while devoting his best 
energies to the interests of an unfortunate being, be 
charged with tampering secretly with an irresponsible 
member of a great house, and have his humanity and 
love of adventure branded as intrigue. 

Thus reassured on all points, he felt his interest in 
the Princess greatly enlivened. He would not yet, 
however, hazard a direct visit to her, for the Duchess 
had merely said that she would write, not that she had 
written ; but he continued to wander about the Abbey, 
and even ventured again to enter it. 

He was strongly tempted to broach the subject to the 
physician whom he met at the gate, but knew not in 
what light the Duchess might choose to introduce him; 
and feared that, if he opened to him at once his real 
object in visiting his establishment, he would regard him 
as an encroacher on his rights and privileges, a poacher 
on his own royal demesnes. He was confirmed in this 
view of the case by the first words the doctor spoke. 

" I am very happy just now," he said, rubbing his 
hands ; ^^ I haMV^hopes dawning upon me of a cure 
which will redound to the credit of this establishment, 
and the hygienic system here adopted. True, it is an 
affair of long standing. If all our doubtful patients 
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had to wait so long, we might all lose patience. But 
then we have also some that will never recover ; these 
chances are but part and parcel of the general hap- 
hazard of this life. 

" Yes," continued the doctor, scratching his diin, 
*' I begin to hope, and I am no optimist. I am not 
of a sanguine temperament, sir. You heard me the 
other day speak of a lady occupying the balcony floor 
in the right wing of the third court of the female pen- 
sioners' department — a lady of high rank, very high 
rank indeed," he assumed a mysterious air, and rising 
on tiptoe so as to place himself almost on a level with 
Palgrave's ear, repeated in something like a stage 
whisper, " of very — ^very high rank indeed," and 
nodded mysteriously. 

The physician^ it may be as well here to remark, 
was of diminutive stature, with a bright, intelligent 
black eye, and somewhat more of vivacity than is com- 
mon to his countrymen. There was something quaint, 
peculiar, strange in his manner and look, which may 
be observed to attach to most people accustomed to 
the direction of similar establishments, and which 
Palgrave fancied to consist in a constant watchfidness, 
and a certain abruptness of manner which the habits 
of the place naturally engendered. 

" Well, sir, this lady," resumed Doctor Miiller, with 
he measured emphasis and loud dictatorial tones of a 
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professor addressing his pupils, " this lady, presenting 
one of the most disheartening symptoms, an utter ab- 
straction jfrom all outward objects, only to be roused 
fi'om a death-like apathy to fits of wild despair, when 
the leading idea, I may say the only one that had sur- 
vived in the utter darkness that had closed in upon 
her, was in any way awakened — this lady who could or 
would know no one, whose eyes saw without seeing, 
whose ears heard without hearing, who maUciously 
persisted in silence, not only for days but weeks to- 
gether, when we would check that mifortunate leading 
idea — this lady, according to my experience in such 
cases, afforded no ground for hope. She has been in 
this state for years — ay, years, sir ; for more than ten 
she has passed in this establishment. All means have 
been tried in vain to break through this obstinate 
silence. We have tried the effect of music, sometimes 
found efficacious in such cases ; but the sound of the 
violoncello, the most soothing of instruments, did not 
enter her ear. We have even taken her to the theatre 
in a neighbouring town, but there she would sit silent 
and immoved as in her own apartment. 

" But at the eleventh hour — ^within the last fort- 
night, in short, I perceive a notable change. It began, 
indeed, with the visit of her niece a few weeks ago. 
From the invalid's passive state it is at all times easy 
to make her do what is required of her. One night 
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her niece tried the experiment of taking her to a ball, 
whichy though it seems to have left but little trace on 
her memory, probably by force of association touched 
some latent faculty, for since then she has occasionally 
been heard to speaL 

" A few days after her niece's departure she suc- 
ceeded in eluding our vigilance, and escaped into the 
park, where she had been allowed to walk with her. 
young relative, properly attended. Now," continued 
^e doctor, rubbing his nose very hard, and winking 
very shrewdly at Falgrave, ^^ whether she that day had 
a fall or a fnght — for there are sometimes vagabonds 
thereabout — whatever accident, in short,. may have be- 
fallen her, from that day she has been an altered woman. 
Her attention is restored — her attention is restored, 
sir I You don't know, you cannot know what progress 
that is — ^an immense stride, sir I The fixed idea, the 
most subtile of the enemies we have to grapple with, — 
that baffling foe which will often shift its ground rather 
than give way, seems at last to have taken leave, or 
about to take leave of her. We must not, indeed, 
talk of skinning the bear before we have killed him. 
That idea may return in all its force when we least 
expect it But I have even ventured to touch upon 
the fatal subject, and she has not winced. This is a 
great deal ; and if matters go on thus I shall devote 
more of my time and attention to her than I have 
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done heretofore — for, you see, we must follow it up. 
It comes to my old theory ; and proves what I have 
always maintained ; that in maladies of this kind, so 
long as the mind only is affected, and there is no 
organic lesion^ one need never cease to hope." 

" But if uncontrolled private walks can produce such 
favourable results," put in Palgrave, with an arch smile, 
" you should resort to them systematically." 

" There I widely differ from you. We could not 
tell whom our patients might meet. It would be 
placing them and their families at the mercy of every 
intriguing adventurer, or strolling vagrant who might 
find his way to this retreat^ without reckoning that for 
one happy accident a hundred evil ones would befall 
them. No, no ; exceptions must never be mistaken 
for rules, — where would that lead us to ? An isolated 
case remains isolated." 

As Palgrave was thus made aware how harshly the 
world might construe the headlong impulse of his en- 
thusiasm, he blessed the inspiration that had made him 
address the Duchess so frankly on the subject Before 
he could reply to the doctor's last remark, a rich voice, 
issuing apparently from an open casement at no great 
distance from him, arrested his attention. 

They had adjourned to a small garden, a portion 
railed off from the larger one devoted to the female 
patients, for the doctor's private use and enjoyment ; and 
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were sitting in an axbour of vines whose broad leaves 
afforded a pleasant shade ; both gardens being over- 
looked by a small pavilion inhabited by the doctor. 

The voice, a powerful contralto — the only voice that 
can embody passion — evidently- highly cultivated, 
poured forth an Italian song, with an ever-increasing 
moumfulness imtil the singer seemed to express the 
extreme of human woe. It was harrowing, and yet the 
listener could not tear himself away ; so rich and 
beautiful was the melody. Now the voice was subdued 
into a plaintive wail ; then it swelled again in tones of 
mighty lamentation, which ended with a shriek. 

" Do not disturb yourself," said the physician, as 
Palgrave started to his feet ; " it is nothing. Those who 
come here must inure themselves to this sort of thing. 
I anticipate a favourable result to this patient from her 
love of music, and on that account allow her the use of 
the pianoforte her friends have provided her with." 

"If I may judge from the tones of her voice," 
Palgrave observed, " her heart is broken ; and perhaps 
it is a mercy that reason has fled." 

« Pah 1 Pah ! " replied the physician. " That is the 
nonsense they talk in the world. There is no grief that 
a proper application of one's reason may not soften if 
not dispel. If God has sent sorrow on the earth, he 
has also given us the means to combat it. Were those 
deprived of reason always joyful, your notion might not 
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be without some shadow of right ; but imaginary woes 
are frequently greater than real ones, nor must you 
suppose that the patient is dead to the sensation of 
suflFering.— No ; give me the real sorrow and the energy 
to meet it. Life is a battle, there's no denying it. 
One can't help, now and then, being disabled by a 
shivered limb; but who would, in fear of such an 
accident, withdraw from the strife ? ' No, no ; — besides, 
you must not imagine that mental anguish is the only 
or even the chief cause of their being brought here — 
far from it. Physical causes are more often at work 
than mental ones, I promise you. It were too much 
for both of us just now to speak of either of these causes 
in detail ; besides they are, after all, interesting only to 
the physician ; but tracing them to their source, you 
would be astonished to find how often a neglected, 
flighty, or faulty education has sown the germ of such 
developments. These cases give us the most trouble. 
Here Nature and Fate are guiltless ; but the over-in- 
dulgence of parents or the carelessness of teachers has 
marked the victim from childhood. A will uncurbed, 
a mind untaught, a constitution in which the physical 
faculties have been permitted to develope at the expense 
of the mental, or vice versd ; the permitting children to 
contract the habit of thinking nonsense, or worse still of 
tliinking not at all — such errors as these may be the 
seed of bitter fruit in the future." 
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At that the moment a servant of the establisbmeDt 
approached them, bearing a letter which he delivered 
to the doctor. It had been just brought by a courier, 
he said, who had immediately ridden off. 

The doctor opened and read the letter with gravity. 
As he did so his countenance, which a few minutes 
before had worn the bland look of an easy talker in 
possession of a good listener, became cloudy. Having 
ended its contents, he turned to his young companion, 
and coldly expressed his astonishment that he had not 
informed him of his acquaintance with the Princess 
Hermine, since he was actually authorized by the 
family, as he gathered from the letter he had just 
perused, to visit and correspond with her; nor could 
he understand what motives could have induced him 
to conceal this fact from him. 

Palgrave could see that the good doctor was seri- 
ously offended. It is so difficult not only for the 
young, but even for the most experienced to foresee 
every obstacle to, or consequence of, the fulfilment of 
any design whatever, that it had never occurred to 
him to think of the physician in connection with the 
Princess, still less to think of him as in part the 
arbiter of her destiny. Not having been made ego- 
tistical by the injudicious indulgence of parents whose 
affection he had never known, he was always scrupu- 
lously observant of the feelings of others; and with 
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the susceptibility of his nature he guessed, at once, 
and not incorrectly, the suspicions that flitted across 
the physician's mind. He was a spy upon the esta- 
blishment sent to ensure the illustrious patient under 
his (the doctor's) care receiving every attention. His 
honour and his vanity were alike wounded. Accord- 
ing to his views he had deserved better measure of 
the world in general and of this family in particular. 

Pal grave was embarrassed; and his embarrassment' 
confirmed the suspicions of his interlocutor, whose 
piercing eyes were fixed upon him as if he would 
read his most hidden thoughts. Under that scruti- 
nizing gaze Palgrave's colour rose ; but his confusion 
lasted but an instant. 

"The fact is, my dear sir," he said, returning the 
physician's gaze with one as steady, "chance alone 
brought me here. I know the Princess Hermine and 
her sad condition ; but I was by no means sure that 
her family would approve of my seeing and conversing 
with her; and before making the attempt, I thought 
it proper to consult them on the subject." 

"Perfectly right — perfectly right," answered the 
physician, with some bitterness. "Quite imnecessary 
to consult me, of course. They were always so par- 
ticular about the incognito being observed that hitherto 
I have been very guarded, but — well, sir, you are at 
liberty to visit the Princess any hour you please — you 
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may surprise us in any part of our establishment — we 
are entirely at your service — we have no need of mys- 
tery — the precautions necessary to shield ourselves and 
our patients from impertinent curiosity shall all be set 
aside in your favour." 

'^ I do not ask so much/' said Palgrave, with a smile ; 
" my interest is entirely confined to the Princess Her- 
mine; to her, therefore, with your permission I will 
confine my visits." 

" Just as you please ;" and the doctor turned abruptly 
away, leaving Palgrave, contrary to his ceremonious 
custom, to pass the outer gate alone. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

From that day forth Palgrave was a daily visitor to 
the Princess Hermine; and he had the satisfaction 
to watch the rapid amendment in her health under the 
fostering hand of Hope ; for that, he knew, was the 
real, the only agency at work within her, the good 
genius that forced the darker spirits from their strong- 
hold. 

Heretofore endeavours had been made to reconcile 
her to her loss ; but she was a mourner that refused 
to be comforted. He alone had indulged her illusions 
— may be, had shared them ; and thereby established 
between her and himself a link of sympathy that en- 
abled him to gain an ascendency over her. Gradually 
he acquired power enough to make her follow his 
reasonings upon subjects to the exclusion of that which 
which at first could alone fix her attention. Of course 
the leading idea would still, for some time, like the 
motive running through the variations of a musical 
composition, recur again and again when least ex- 
pected. Still it was much to be able to lead her 
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occasionally from it She would not only listen, but 
listen with attention, when he talked of his own country 
and told her his own history. 

She had formerly cultivated drawing with some 
taste and skill. This occupation he revived, so far as 
he could. At first her pencil would trace but one 
subject — the ideal of a child, which she conceived to 
be a faithful resemblance of her own lost one. This 
she gave to Palgrave, to aid him in his search, un- 
mindful of the difference that intervening years would 
have effected between an infant little more than 
three years old, and a young girl, who, if still living, 
must be verging on fifteen. But he soon persuaded 
her to attempt other designs, by insinuating that she 
might send them to her friends as a proof of her 
altered state of mind. 

This idea was eagerly grasped by the unfortimate 
lady ; and the task, only undertaken as an aid to carry 
out her views of deception, finished by being invested 
with an interest of its own. She first admired, then 
tried to imitate, Palgrave's sketches. 

Her niece received these trifles in a manner to 
prove how warmly she was interested in Palgrave's 
success. Here, too, he had his reward ; for the Prin- 
cess, always acting under his guidance, wrote fi^uently 
to the Duchess, and elicited frequent answers, and in 
these answers Palgrave, to whom they were invariably 
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haniled over, found many allusions to himself — indeed, 
open expressions of gratitude for his attentions. 

The Duchess now wrote confidently of her amit's 
living once more with her family, and Palgrave lost 
no occasion to inipress on the invalid's mind the great 
advantage that would accrue towards the fulfilment of 
her desire from her return to the world. 

What he hoped took place more rapidly than he 
had ventured to anticipate. She whose mind had 
originally been brilliant, whose tastes had been culti- 
vated and feelings refined ; for whom once every 
flower and every stone had an interest peculiar to 
itself; who had never passed by misfortune without 
sympathy and solace; who had possessed that rarest 
and best of heavenly gifts, a warm heart, could only 
be lost to all interest in surrounding objects by being 
lost to herself. But the faculties of her soul had been 
paralyzed only, as it were, not extinguished; and, 
under the galvanic touch of the one perception which 
Palgrave had awakened within her, they lived again. 
From having aflected an interest in things external, 
she began to feel it. 

Thus occupied with his self-imposed duties, en- 
livened occasionally with chats with the doctor, whose 
suspicions with regard to him were of no long dura- 
tion, Palgrave's time wore pleasantly away. The 
country began to clothe itself in gold and purple ; the 
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dead leaves rustled beneath the tread in the forest; 
the voices of the vintners were gay on the southern 
aspect of the hill, whilst a brisk air and a still cloud- 
less sky invited abroad. 

All this was be^autiful and delightful ; so was the 
large apple-tree, weighed down with its load of firuit, 
spreading before Palgrave's window in the little inn 
garden. But these were autumnal beauties announ- 
cing the approach of winter, the necessity of returning 
to Heidelberg, and of leaving his charge ; a longer 
stay near whom might become too much for the pa- 
tience of the good physician, who had already more 
than once expressed an opinion that Palgrave was a 
mere spoil-trade, meddling with, and thereby prevent- 
ing, one of the finest cures he had ever been on the 
point of effecting. 

The Princess, indeed, had of late grown fretful and 
impatient, for, much as she enjoyed his society, she 
longed to see her young companion set about ^^the 
search " in earnest ; and the physician, in almost daily 
attendance on her now, ignorant of the cause (for, 
faithful to her plan of deceit, she carefully veiled from 
him her real thoughts), became alarmed at this sli^t 
relapse, as he called it. 

Palgrave knew that by this time his friend Bodach 
would be returned to the university, and there were 
moments when he longed for his society and the 
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resumption of his own studies. His conscience told 
him that he was sacrificing to others time that was 
precious for laying in stores for the future ; and 
although that time had not been altogether wasted in 
pursuits that profited no one, he argued, with the 
reasoning of the youth of the present day, that he 
must not allow himself to be entirely carried away 
by his chivalrous feelings, or quite neglect his own 
interests. It was well and good to have adventures 
to think over again occasionally in his forest home 
in after-life, but there were other ingredients neces- 
sary to a life of solitude — ^his mind must have more 
tangible matter to grapple with than mere rememr 
brance. 

Indeed, the habit of retrospection, morbidly indulged 
in, is like looking on the lengthening shades thrown by 
the setting sun — it has somewhat of an evening feeling 
about it. Not that it exclusively belongs to age. 
There are old people who still look forward in life 
despite time and infirmity, and young ones that mor- 
bidly look back notwithstanding the sunshine of their 
years. But the well-stored mind has ever subjects of 
interest in its grasp that lend wings to the passing hour, 
and to be occupied with the present and the future, is 
like breathing the morning freshness, invigorating to 
soul and body. 

Palgrave belonged to the prospective class, and his 
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impatience to resume bis student life became stronger 
every day. 

It must not, boweyer, be supposed tbat bis interest 
in tbe Princess was diminisbed, or that be for a moment 
contemplated tbe abandonment of bis purpose to seek 
ber cbild ; but some few montbs more and bis studies 
at Heidelberg would be finisbed, and tben, before 
starting on bis travels, be would set about tbe search 
in earnest. 

Having prepared tbe Princess for bis approaching 
departure some days previously, be called to take leave 
of ber ; but at this last interview, he experienced some- 
thing of those adverse tides and currents in tbe humour 
of such patients, that often baffle the best grounded 
hope at tbe eleventh hour. She manifested, indeed, 
great regret at losing him ; but was obstinate in ber 
conviction that he was tbe Palgrave of the Rhine, re- 
turning after a prolonged absence to his own estates. 
Nothing that Dr. Miiller or himself could say could 
get tbat notion out of ber bead ; and Palgrave went 
away with tbe painful suspicion on bis mind^ not 
only that all be bad done might be time and patience 
lost, but tbat much of ber friendliness to himself might 
have arisen from tbe fantastic notion she bad conceived 
respecting his social position. 

Before returning to Heidelberg, he thought it ad- 
visable to make a few inquiries at the, now, nearly 
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empty watering-place, where the Princess Hennine, 
herself a guest there at the time, had been overtaken 
by the catastrophe of her life ; and thither accordingly 
he went. 

Twelve years seem but a little space of time to efiace 
the memory of people and things, but at a bath it is an 
age. Two seasons back form quite an epoch. In such 
a locality even the greatest personages are soon for- 
gotten, so rapidly do they succeed each other. 

But few of the towns-folk remembered the Princess 
Hennine. When Palgrave spoke of a child lost in the 
ruins of the old Schloss, some of them professed to 
know all about it ; but presuming he was alluding to a 
legend, placed the event somewhere between the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The fact was, none remem- 
bered it ; and even had they done so, what inhabitant 
of a bathing-place would ever admit the occurrence of 
an accident in their town or vicinage if he could by 
any possibility conceal it? Like Caleb Balderstone, 
what would he not do or sav, if not for the honour of 
the family, at least for the honour of the bath ? He 
will deny the suicide, when you distinctly heard the 
fatal shot next door ; he will know nothing of the 
elopement, though he marked well the fugitives at the 
railway station ; he will dispute the existence of the 
fever to which a guest or two were victims last week ; 
he will ignore the child that fell from a third floor 

l3 
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window a few days ago ; as to his owning, therefore, to 
one having fallen down a well within ten miles of his 
vicinity, at any period except in remote antiquity, that, 
of course, could not be expected by any one more 
habituated to the ways of such places than Palgrave. 

Weary at length with his many fruitless inquiries, 
he was slowly retracing his steps to the inn, when he 
chanced to espy a comfortable-looking old man, in a 
party-coloured dressing-gown and velvet skull-cap^ 
carefully tending some dahlias in front of the rural 
porch of his cottage, a wooden building in the Swiss 
style, embosomed in dark pines, against which the gay 
colours of the dahlias stood out in gorgeous relie£ 

This sunny little patch, with its glorious background 
of moimtains and forest, looked so smiling and pic- 
turesque, that Palgrave stood still, and with folded 
arms, gazed long upon it. The old man at length 
perceiving him, and mistaking his admiration for homage 
paid to his own favourite flower, with German hearti- 
ness invited him in to inspect his dahlias nearer, and 
Palgrave, nothing loath, was soon engaged in a horti- 
cultural discussion which was not without its own 
interest. 

Having partaken of some grapes, the produce of the 
little garden at the back of the cottage, tasted some 
very indifferent coffee, and gained his entertainer's good 
will by ample laudation of everything about him, it 
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occurred to Palgrave that his aged interlocutor might 
be the person best qualified to give him the information 
he had come to seek, being too much absorbed with his 
dahlias to care much about the general interests of the 
bath. Accordingly he felt his way with him. 

No, the old man remembered nothing of the sort — 
had never heard of it. Oh yes, he had though— he 
now remembered ; but it must be very long ago — must 
be more than twelve years back. As he took in no 
lodgers, he did not heed much what took place at the 
baths, but thought he remembered there had been some 
talk, many years ago, of a French governess — a made- 
moiselle — who had lost two little girls, her pupils, in 
the ruins of the old castle. It had caused a great 
hubbub at the time. He thought he remembered it 
was afterwards discovered, or suspected, he really 
could not say which, that she had sold them to a Turk, 
at that time at the baths, who had carried them away 
with him. They had been traced as far as Vienna, he 
believed ; but really all that was so long ago, and so 
dim in his remembrance, that he could be positive 
about nothing. 

" A well ? Yes there was a well in question, that 
he now remembered. He had seen it often enough, 
and thought it an unwarrantable imprudence to leave 
it open in a place so much frequented, half-concealed 
too, as it was, with briers and brushwood." 
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" The governess said the children had fallen down 
that well, did she? Yes, he believed she did — 
eh! eh!" 

" Two children ? Well, really he could not say — might 
have been two, might have been only one. As for him- 
self, it was his opinion at the time that the whole affair 
had been trumped up — that there was no child and no 
governess in the case ; but that the town magistrates 
having long in vain been tormented by the burghers to 
make the ruins safe for them and their children, a cer- 
tain rich grocer, whose boys (wild lads if ever there were 
any, always climbing about those ruins) were ever in 
danger of breaking their necks, had invented the story 
to attain that object. He believed it the more readily, 
that it had been got up with all sorts of romantic 
additions and circumstances, llie child was said to 
be of high parentage ; and yet the whole affair was 
blown over in no time — no father or mother were ever 
heard of — the well once filled up, and anxious parents 
reassured, the rumour died out as suddenly as it had 
risen. Now, however, the ruins were made as safe as 
they possibly could be, so the little romance had not 
been got up in vain. He remembered the Turk, 
though — fine fellow with a horridly dirty turban — all 
the old maids of the town had got it in their heads that 
he had come there to recruit his seraglio, ha ! ha ! ha ! 
— hoped to be elected, he ! he 1 he ! But it was his 
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opinion that he had had more than enough of his 
seraglio, ho I ho I ho ! Remembered him and all the 
romances said about him very well — funny old dog — 
once offered him a cup of coffee : he made a wry face 
at it, as if chicory could hurt him — good for the stomach, 
every one knew that." 

Having swallowed an additional cup of this same 
chicory, without wincing like the Turk, Palgrave took 
his leave, with sufficient food for conjecture until he 
should reach Heidelberg, to render him insensible to 
the charms of a few fair " Britishers ". who occupied 
the same wagon with himself. 

He could easily account for what seemed so strange 
to the old man, the non-appearance of the bereaved 
parents, and the hasty hushing up of the whole affair ; 
he was afraid, indeed, the latter proceeding had been 
the chief object with every one concerned in it. The 
rumour about the Turk might not be utterly without 
foundation. Such things had their precedents in the 
south of Europe. Was he then to run over to Con- 
stantinople and search the harems ? Unless he were 
possessed of Gyges's ring, he did not see how this was 
to be accomplished. Whether the child were buried in 
a Turkish harem, or lay at the bottom of an oubliette of 
an old castle, it was equally lost to its mother. 

At the town where he joined the railway he had 
purchased a Saxe-Gotha almanack. He now drew it 
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from his pocket, and turning to the Ducal house of 
Blankenburg, fell to studying the family ramifications, 
to obtain, if possible, a key to this mystery — discover 
who could have had an interest in the disappearance of 
the unfortunate child. 

But here, too, no clue was afforded. There was a 
reigning Duke whose accession to his sovereignty seemed 
of recent date ; the heir presumptive being the infant 
son of the Duke's younger brother deceased and of the 
Duchess Alexandra his widow. The sole representa- 
tives of the second and other branches were the Princess 
Hermine, sister to the reigning Prince of that line, and 
the Duchess Alexandra, his daughter. To these four 
persons the ducal house seemed to be at present limited ; 
and nothing could be surmised respecting any one of 
them to bear out his suspicion of enmity to the child ; 
and the state of things seemed, in some degree, to 
justify the Duchess Alexandra's conviction of its 
having actually perished in the way described by the 
governess. 

No mention was made in the almanack of the 
Princess Hermine's marriage, and of course, therefore, 
none of her child ; but works of this kind, he knew, were 
not free from inaccuracies ; still it struck him as re- 
markable that such an omission should occur in the 
genealogical report of a family so distinguished. 

But it was not without interruption that he had pur- 
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sued his reflections thus far. The young ladies his 
companions dropped so many things he had to pick up^. 
and, in their own language, asked the conductor so 
many questions which (that oflScial's reply being convey- 
ed in dumb show) he could not but answer, that his 
train of thought was perpetually broken. He was now 
roused from his musings by the unconcealed amuse- 
ment which the nature of his studies afforded them, and 
being by no means desirous of contributing, in such 
wise, further to their entertainment he closed his book, 
and felt greatly relieved at finding himself close to the 
Heidelberg station. 

As he was leaving the train the first countenance his 
eye fell upon was that of Otto von Rodach. 

It had never occurred to Palgrave, preoccupied as 
he had been of late, that he would have to parry some 
very natural questions on the part of his friend, as to 
the cause of his somewhat protracted vacation. It was 
only when sitting beside him, on the well-cushioned 
sofa in the quiet little sanctum sanctorum of the latter, 
caressing a costly jewelled amber mouthpiece, Rodach's 
pride and only extravagance, through which he was in- 
spiring the fragrant Turkish weed, that he received an 
intimation of the kind. 

" What an unconscionably long time you have been 
away, Louis ! No doubt agreeably engaged ? What on 
earth have you been about ? Just as I met you at the 
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station I was on the point of instituting a hue-and-cry 
after you and your inseparable," he pointed as he spoke 
the last words to Bruno, who stiff from his recent con- 
finement in the wagon basket, was stretching himself at 
full length at his master's feet. 

A pipe is a great assistance in evading or turning a 
conversational diflSculty. Palgrave in the enjoyment of 
his nargilee, suffered the remark to pass unheeded ; and 
Rodach was too busily puflSng away to resume the topic 
immediately, so that he had time to prepare his reply 
in the event of another attack. 

The latter days of autumn are chill and desolate in 
lonely country inns, where doors and windows close 
with diflSculty, the rooms are stoveless, the floors un- 
carpeted, and when travellers and tourists, like birds 
of passage, hurry home. During the last week Palgrave 
had been gradually yielding to this feeling of discomfort 
without exactly being aware of its cause; but the 
pleasurable sensation he now experienced apprised him 
of the deficiencies he had of late been enduring. 

" Ah I" he said, drawing a deep breath, " how 
pleasant to be once more in town ! Have you been long 
back, Otto?" 

" Weeks. My uncle and I soon had enough of each 
other, though he is as valuable as old Puffendorf him- 
self" — casting a glance at the huge volume lying con- 
spicuously on a small table hard by — " and my merits 
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you are acquainted with. He has been employed on so 
many delicate and thorny missions, that twice or thrice 
one can listen to their details with as much interest as 
to the campaign of my uncle the General ; but when 
one comes to the ninety-ninth repetition thereof and to 
know them all by heart, why then, you know, one begins 
to long for something new. As to etiquette he is a per- 
fect vade mecum — would to heaven one had him at 
hand in all difficulties here." 

" Have you been to Lagow ?'* 

" I just took a run down there to please my brother, 
by praising his new guns he has had out from London ; 
received a bite from his Newfoundland imported from the 
same place at the price of fifty guineas, which had been 
more profitably bestowed on one who shall be nameless 
— for he will be obliged to shoot the savage brute after 
all ; got thrown from his unmanagable English horse, 
which cost him two hundred guineas, and neither he 
nor any one else can ride, and received seven pair of 
slippers embroidered by the lily white hands of my seven 
fair sisters. When, having duly admired my brother's 
new importations, and assured my sisters that each day 
in the week should have its appropriate pair of slippers, 
I took a hasty leave of that venerable, green-moated 
pile, and hurried up here with all speed, hoping to find 
my trusty friend at his post ; but found, instead, my un-^ 
opened letters lying in heaps on dusty tables in his 
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unoccupied rooms. — ^Impossible to learn anything as to 
your whereabouts. — Had it been warmer I should have 
tried, by dint of much tobacco and bishop, to get up a 
magnetic trance in the ruins, to be brought in rapport 
with you ; as it was, fear of rheumatism forced me to 
give up the notion. So I went to a few Kommerz in- 
stead, at which I only assisted from want of our custom- 
ary tetes'h'tetes. However, poor Thalstein's death has 
removed a great bore from the university in the person 
of that noisy, licentious OhrdruflF. Now, having told 
you all about myself, if there be no indiscretion in the 
question, what have you been doing all this time ?" 

" I ? — drawing as usual — I have a quantity of new 
sketches to show you." 

" Humph, humph — charming talent, as your friend 
Mannsberg would say, but frankly, Louis, not suffi- 
ciently so to fill up — how many weeks shall I say, teu 
or twelve, which is it ? Come, have you nothing more 
to tell me? — ^no adventures, no love passages, no 
romance ? Well, well, don't distress yourself— be as 
close as you will, or rather reserve your communica- 
tions for after supper. Talking of that reminds me 
that we must see about it. As you won't go to the 
* Prince Carl ' to-night, we'll have something sent up 
here, and even brew a bowl of punch to*celebrate your 
return." 

Doubtless in the first joyous moments of their meet- 
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ing, Palgrave would willingly have opened himself to 
Rodach, but that in his secret were involved the secrets 
of others ; and he intuitively Mt that his friend was 
the last person to whom he could prudently confide 
them. He was the more guarded on this point that 
he had promised the Princess Hermine to correspond 
with her ; and should Rodach discover this correspond- 
ence, and chance to see any of her eflusions, there 
would be no end to his raillery. But what had still 
greater weight with him than fear of Otto's raillery 
was the fact, he learned over their bowl of punch, 
that the uncle had promised to procure his nephew an 
introduction to the diplomatic career, as attache at the 
very court of which the Duchess Alexandra was the 
star. He could not, therefore, be too cautious in his 
intercourse with him. 

Palgrave returned to his own lodgings, that night 
much elated^ the evening he had just spent with his 
friend having contrasted most agreeably with the 
solitary ones he had known of late. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Autumn was fast giving way to winter. The last 
stragglers on the road had gone home. The hotels 
were nearly empty ; the Fremdm Blatt was redaced to 
half a page. 

" Sic transit gloria mundi 1 But ten days ago four 
sheets were scarcely sufficient to contain the travellers* 
names, and now see to what extent the proud Adver- 
tizer is curtailed of its late fair proportions ! " exclaimed 
Rodach, handing over the diminished list to Palgrave, 
as they sat at the inn table taking their evening meal 
about a fortnight after the latter's return. " Here is 
a family of distinction though, but foreigners, — I don't 
know them." 

" Oh/' interposed the kellner, who was serving their 
supper, unceremoniously putting in his word as usual. 
" That is the Countess who has come here to consult 
Dr. Chelius about her little girl — some accident or 
other, I fancy." 
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" But she is not alone, I see," Palgrave observed ; 
" she has a French lady with her, has she not ?" 

" Only the governess, sir — the Countess seems a 
powerfully rich lady — such a retinue ! taken the whole 
of our first floor." 

" Served in her own apartment, of course ?" Pal- 
grave inquired with obvious interest. 

" The Countess and her elder daughter," the waiter 
replied, " also the invalid child and her attendant ; but 
the young gentlemen with their tutor, and some of the 
young ladies with their governess, dine at table dUioter 

Palgrave looked thoughtful. 

" Why what on earth, Louis, do you care for these 
people ? You don't know them, surely ? I never 
heard you put so many questions about anybody before 
— why, man, you have actually asked twice after 
them ! " .* 

" The governess's name struck me," replied Pal- 
grave. 

" One of your last summer's acquaintances, I 
suppose ?" 

" No, I knew the name in America." 

" That's quite a diflferent thing," Rodach answered 
carelessly, taking up a newspaper. 

Early next morning Palgrave had a private inter- 
view with the head-kellner of the 'Prince Carl ' hotel ; 
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when, in acknowledgment of a handsome daiweur, it 
was stipulated that a place at table should be reserved 
for him that day next to the French governess, or if 
that were impossible, next to the pupil nearest to her. 

He was desirous of ascertaining if this Mademoiselle 
Villiers (such was the lady's name) was by any lucky 
chance identical in person as in name with the governess 
who had charge of the Princess Hermine's child ; and 
if chance did so far favour him, he was no less anxious 
to obtain from her all possible information respecting the 
catastrophe which was said to have befallen it. He 
had a fair opportunity of so doing without subjecting 
himself to the inquisitiveness of his associates^ for 
though Rodach and himself, as well as a few other 
students, occasionally supped at this, the first, and 
therefore most expensive hotel in the place, they did 
not dine there. 

Punctual to the minute, when he took the seat 
assigned him none of the party were present ; but 
their chairs turned against the table, as the custom is, 
to mark reserved places, showed him they were ex- 
pected ; he had, indeed, scarcely finished his soup 
before those places received their rightful occupant& 

Palgrave looked at them with interest as they 
entered the room. He could now well understand 
the stare of amazement with which the head- waiter bad 
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received his request respecting a reserved seat next to 
the governess, and the derisive smile that had followed 
on his insistance. 

A tall, thin, sallow, hard-featured, dark-browed 
woman sailed into the room with an air of no small 
importance, followed by the light, active forms of two 
little girls, whose respective ages might range from 
eight to ten years ; nor was it without much bustle that 
this stately dame contrived to place herself and the 
children to her satisfaction. 

At first she seemed disposed to seat the youngest 
child next to him, but doubtless conceiving this might 
lead to something like acquaintance, she altered her 
mind, and made her young charge take the chair beside 
a good-natured-looking old gentleman, whilst she her- 
self outflanked the other child on Palgrave's side, at 
the same time castmp^a glance at him well calculated 
to freeze at its very source any conversational impulse 
that might possess him. 

But Palgrave was not to be so easily abashed. He 
began his attack by a few of those silent advances 
usual on such occasions ; but the water decanter was 
refused, the salt was not wanted ; and when she looked 
out for the waiter, and Palgrave called him, it turned 
out that his services were not required. 

He now saw that a more direct attack would be 
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necessary to thaw the icy humour of his neighbour, 
and accordingly hazarded some passing remark, which, 
as foreigners can never be completely rude, elicited an 
answer, indeed, but one of the curtest description, im- 
mediately followed by a warning to the young ladies 
that they should not be permitted to remain for the 
dessert, but were expected to rise from the table the 
moment they had eaten their braten; an announce- 
ment at which the children made very wry faces. 

Nothing daunted, Palgrave endeavoured to improve 
his advance by informing his forbidding neighbour that 
he was an American studying at Heidelberg ; but the 
lady did not conceal by her manner how very indiffe- 
rent she was to the fact thus adduced. He tried, in 
vain, all manner of subjects to gain her attention ; the 
feat was clearly impossible. The sausages, cabbage, 
and other delicate entremets ha^been served round 
and were departed : the braten was now placed on the 
table, and yet he had made no progress in the lady's 
good will. Nay, she had even scornfully received 
some well-turned compliments about la belle France, 
and, at the same time, very sharply rebuked the 
youngest little girl for having asked her old neighbour 
to help her a second or third time to sausages, to which 
plat commun Mademoiselle was astonished to see a 
young lady comme ilfaut so addicted. 
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Palgrave saw he should lose his opportunity if he 
did not strike some decisive blow, for the braten^ on 
whose disappearance the party was to leave the table, 
was now being handed round. To his great disap- 
pointment the children, when addressing their gover- 
ness, to whom, by-the-by, they spoke but little, and 
always in a subdued tone, had hitherto called her only 
" Mademoiselle ;" fortunately, however, at that moment 
the eldest exclaimed : 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle Villiers — again roast veal ! — I 
am sure we have eaten no other btaten for the last ten 
days!" 

Before the governess could recover breath to reprove 
this juvenile petulance, Palgrave, turning to her with 
well- assumed surprise, exclaimed : 

" Mademoiselle Villiers ! — is that your name, made- 
moiselle ?" 

" Omz, moKisiear^^ said the lady, with evident an- 
noyance, adding haughtily ; " you do not, I suppose, 
mean that you know me ?" 

" Unfortunately, no," Palgrave said, politely ; " I 
cannot as yet boast that advantage " — the lady quite 
stared with horror at this intimation that such an event 
was remotely possible — " but I have much known a 
gentleman of your name in my own country, to whom 
I fancy you may be related — a very kind old gentle- 
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man. I was, in my childhood, deeply indebted to him ; 
indeed I shall ever consider that debt mipaid." 

Mademoiselle Villiers, who had turned away from 
him, now slowly yeered round and fixed her sharp, 
black eyes, like bills ready to strike, fall upon 
him. 

" Eh bien, monsieur^ eh hien ?" she said, by way of 
urging him on. 

'' Well, mademoiselle, I am curious to ascertain if 
that gentleman is a relation of yours." 

" Tell me something more about him," she said, in 
a somewhat mollified tone, "then I shall be better 
able to determine that point." 

The eldest pupil here advanced her little dark face, 
and said, archly : 

"But, mademoiselle, you know you are always 
telling us long stories about your uncle who went to 
America, and never returned." 

"Silence, Marie — silence this moment," Made- 
moiselle put in, with great severity. "Monsieur 
might believe, from your incautious words, that I am 
one of those who boast JCun oncle ^Amiriqae ! " 

" I hope you may discover one in my friend. Monsieur 
Villiers of Miami-Shrubbery ; for he were well worth 
claiming in every way, I assure you," Palgrave re- 
joined ; " not only being the best and most amiable 
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of men^ but at the head of a large fortune and 
an establishment which, though he has remained a 
bachelor . . . . " 

^^ Juste del! mats cela devient intSressant ! ^^ ex- 
claimed the governess, with true French eagerness and 
bathos, quite thrown off her studied solemnity by so 
agreeable a discovery : — but at that precise moment, 
her veal lying as yet untasted on the plate before her, 
her eyes fixed with devouring earnestness on the young 
student's face (her youngest pupil profiting by this un- 
usual inattention on her part to coax her old neighbour 
into offering her some of the forbidden dessert which 
she slily stowed away in her pocket, and the eldest to 
listen to a conversation between two young men oppo- 
site to her respecting the merits of a certain actress) — 
at that precise moment a lackey in rich livery ap- 
proached Mademoiselle Villiers with a message from 
the Countess, who hoped that she had dined, for she 
would want her immediately. 

Oh, that look cast on the innocent offender by 
Mademoiselle Villiers ! but she hesitated not a mo- 
ment. The children had already risen, galvanized by 
the maternal command ; but Mademoiselle Villiers, 
as she followed their example, turned to Palgrave, and 
said, with emphasis : 

" Monsieur, I must absolutely speak with you ; will 
you dine here to-morrow ?" 

m2 
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Palgrave bowed his assent, as she added rapidly in 
a low tone : — " I cannot invite you to my room, you 
know, not being my own mistress ;" and, with a deep 
curtsy, she moved to the door, but with a less stately 
mien than that with which she had entered it 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Palgraye, faithful to the rendezvous, found Made- 
moiselle Villiers all smiles and bows, and very im- 
patient to resume the topic which had doubtless 
exclusively occupied her thoughts since their last 
meeting. 

He was willing and ready to give her all the in- 
formation she could desire; but the lady, after the 
first few questions and answers, thought it inconve- 
nient to discuss the subject at full, at table d^hote, a 
notion that might have been conveyed by the sharp 
attention which her little pupils seemed inclined to 
bestow upon the conversation carried on between her- 
self and her interlocutor, the more so perhaps that, 
having their brothers and their brothers' tutor this day 
beside and opposite to them, they were of course pro- 
portionally less amused than on the day previous. 

Still, however, she learned that the Monsieur Villiers 
in question had made his large fortune by having been 
the first to '^establish a silk manufactory in that part of 
South America where he resided ; that he still retained 
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all his French vivacity and prejudices though living 
quite alone among strangers ; that having within the 
last few years ceded his fabric to a youngel* man, he 
had retired into private life and ever talked of visiting 
France to hunt up his family and connections, though 
he had not yet, he believed, put his plan into execu- 
tion; that his estate being contiguous to his own, 
though their habitations were some miles asunder, 
they still considered themselves neighbours. 

Mademoiselle drank in all these details with the 
eagerness of hope ; but the information thus obtained 
had to struggle through many interruptions. 

^^ Monsieur," she said, impatiently, as the roast (I 
am afraid it was again veal) made its appearance, 
^' the din of these knives and plates is insupportable ! 
Will you do me the pleasure — I fear it will be no 
pleasure to you — to meet us at the ruins this after- 
noon? The children wish to go there, and I have 
frankly owned to the German tutor, who is a very 
good soul, that I have things of moment to talk over 
with you." 

Palgrave heroically consented to this arrangement ; 
and half-an-hour later was walking up and down the 
broad terrace of the castle with the French lady, not 
unamused with her vivacity and energy, the frequency 
and vehemence of her ejaculations contrasting forcibly 
with the sober tone of the females among whom be 
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had lived of late. Nor was he less diverted by the 
naive egotism with which she unbosomed herself to 
a perfect stranger, whose assertions she took for 
granted without making any inquiry whatever into 
his circumstances, or seeking to ascertain any fact 
concerning him that might justify her confidence. If, 
however, he was amazed at her unreserved personal 
communications, showing how her former severity of 
manner had been assumed to meet the exigency of her 
situation, he soon became interested in her revelations, 
which gradually took a shape important to himself. 

" So, monsieur, you positively do not remember the 
Christian name of Monsieur VilHers? Are you quite 
sure it is not Sebastian ?" 

"Sebastian? — ^No, I think not — my impression is, 
that the firm was Henri ? but really I cannot cor- 
rectly inform you on that point." 

" Grand Dieu I How then am I to know if he 
is my imcle or not? I was so young when he left 
Europe, — and we never had news of him — we all 
thought him dead long since; I believe, indeed, he 
had quarrelled with his relations; but, of course, I 
was too young to know anything about it. Then it 
seems strange that he should have become a silk 
weaver ; for, monsieur," here she drew herself up to 
her full height, " we are of the noblesse de France^ we 
never before had a silk weaver in our family." 
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Palgrare wondered if they had eyer had a governess. 
^^But, mademoiselle," he replied, ^^if, as you say, be 
had no resources whatever and had quarrelled with his 
friends, how on earth was he to live ?'' 

^'I think I should have preferred," said Made- 
moiselle Villiers, with a show of much dignity, ** living 
among the peaux routes ; to be always in the society 
of artisans must be dreadful !*' 

"I am afraid, mademoiselle, you do not quite 
appreciate the true state of the case — ^the want of 
fortune compels one to make sacrifices." 

^^Jusie ct>// a qui le dites-vousf^* Mademoiselle 
shook her head awfully, and turned her eyes upward. 
"Have I not been toiling away in the service of 
others? Ah, monsieur, have I not made a sacrifice 
of my liberty, my time ? Have I not, all my life lon^ 
been a very slave on account of that same want of 
fortune which oppre^es all alike ?** 

Palgrave smiled. 

"Tou are not poor? Well, so much the better." 
Mademoiselle Villiers could, at any given moment, 
S}>ring from the most pathetic to the most common- 
place tone, without the least shading down — her ideas 
and sentiments progressing />er ^a/Ztim, like those of most 
of her country people. " But my life has been truly 
deplorable. Everythiug that ever promised in mj 
favour always turned against me at the eleventh boor. 
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And^ now — now, monsieur, that a rich uncle looms 
on the western horizon, I cannot make out whether 
he is my uncle or not — c^est lamentable ! " 

" Well, mademoiselle,*' said Palgrave kindly, " I 
will tell you what I can do for you. I will write to 
my good old friend, tell him of our meetfng, give him 
your address, and see what will come of it." 

"Ah, monsieur, you are indeed my benefactor — 
my saviour— nothing can be plus simple. We are 
here but en passant to consult Dr. Chelius, your great 

celebrity ; but our family generally resides at D , 

— it is a great way off, riimportei — what are post- 
offices established for but to do away with distances ? 
— 'Mademoiselle Villiers, chez Madame la Comtesse 

de , a D — — ;' ce nest rien du tout — a trifle. Ah, 

monsieur, if I could but make sure that his name 
were Sebastian Felician Fabian Lucien de Ronce- 
roUes Villemain Villiers, I should start off this very 
moment for America. I know it is late in the season ; 
mats je nai pas peur des orages de mer, moL To- 
morrow I'd be with him, I'd say, * Monsieur mon oncle, 
here I am. You see before you the most unfortunate 
of women — the last of your house. I am poor, you 
are rich and alone ; let us take care of each other.' 
Yes, monsieur, I'd tell him that — I'd open my whole 
heart to him— I'd throw myself on his generosity, hig 
pity — for I am not happy, monsieur, I am not happy. 

m3 
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They say the Americans are not sociable, qu^est-ce qtte 
cela fait Besides, if I may judge by the sample I 
see beside me, I shall be most agreeably deceived." 

Evidently, the vivacious and imaginative French 
woman was no longer treading the terrace of Heidel- 
berg Castle, nor even the deck of the steamer that was 
to bear her away over the Atlantic ; she was already 
in AmericsL^ fesant les hormeurs to the ^lite of the New 
Orleans society at her uncle's residence. ** But, mon- 
sieur, the great difficulty is always there — is this gentle- 
man my uncle ? It will be very long before we can 
receive an answer from America, nest-ce pas T 

" I am afraid you will think so." 

" Ah, I am impatient for my happiness," she said, 
shaking her head mournfully ; '' I have been awaiting 
it so long I Once, once in my life, I had a chance 
such as, in my unfortunate position, one does not meet 
one in a thousand. Oh, monsieur, cest um histaire 
bien trdgique — you will wonder how I could survive it ! 
Since you are so good as to call yourself my fnend " — 
Palgrave had never in the most distant way alluded to 
the sentiment of friendship — " I will recount it to you 
— I will entrust it to your honour. Luckily my pupils 
are playing in the court and can't hear me. I was 
some years ago, entrusted with an infant bom under 
very peculiar circumstances of greatness and mystery 
combined. Its mother not being able to watch over it, 
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was obliged to confide it entirely to my care ; a state 
of things which ensured me a series of brilliant advan- 
tages such as I never could have dreamed of in 
embracing the career to which I have devoted my ener- 
gies. It involved a separate establishment, mounted 
on a liberal scale, and unlimited control over the 
child's education and our expenses. I was a mother in 
all but in name ; and when the time should have 
arrived to present my pupil to the world, doubtless the 
charge of keeping open house for that purpose would 
have devolved upon me. My pupil once fairly estab- 
lished, such a pension had been stipulated beforehand 
as would have made my later years not only indepen- 
dent, but easy. 

^^ Ah, monsieur, what a dream was that I and such 
a dear, sweet child, too ! — so winning in her little 
ways ! — I loved her from the first hour I had her in my 
care." 

" And you lost her ?" 

" Lost her I Grand Dieu I — and under what awful 
circumstances I" she covered her face with both her 

hands. " We were at the baths of M . The 

mother occupied a villa in the neighbourhood. I and 
the child were at the hotel quite independent, to all 
appearance, of any other party. I had my own car- 
riage and servants. Ah, monsieur, c'^tait le hon terns. 
I fancy every one thought me the child's mother, 
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especially as she was my living image. Ah, such a 
lovely infant ! black hair, and an oval like my own." 

Poor Mademoiselle's face was lank, and seemed as 
if it had been flattened between two boards; and Pal- 
grave hoped, whether lost for ever or regained, the 
child's resemblance to her protectress was not striking. 
But his heart beat quickly as she pursued the subject 
which touched him so nearly. 

" One day — one fearful day— oh ! my good genius 
must have left me that day ! — I went vnth the child up 
to the ruins of the old castle on the heights above the 
town. The ascent was long and fatiguing — ^the day 
oppressively hot— one cannot have much conversa- 
tion with a child, and I fell asleep within those hateful 
ruins ! I was just visited by a pleasant dream, when 
something woke me — it must have been the hand of 
Fate laid upon my heart, it felt so cold and so heavy ! 
I rouse myself — I look around — no Feodora I Conceive 
my anguish — my terror. I call ! — ^I shriek ! — I run, 
but all in vain. A peasant hears ray cries, approaches, 
and demands what possesses me ; I tell him my distress, 
and entreat his assistance. He tells me, a short time 
back he met a strange-looking man, dressed in brown, 
with a large brown felt hat of outlandish form on his 
head, carrying in his arras a struggling child, he 
believes a feraale, in a white robe, screaraing with all 
the passion of its age. Struck with the child's reluo- 
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tance, and the man's strange appearance he had observed 
them well. 

" I asked him why he did not instantly arrest this 
man, and was about to run distractedly I knew not 
whither, when the peasant suddenly stopped me, and 
pointing to a little sky-blue leather shoe entangled 
among the brambles, bent forward and discovered a 
well that lay half-concealed beneath them — oh, such a 
depth !" she shuddered. " I sickened at the thought 
his action suggested ! — my eyes grew dim, my very 
brain whirled — I could scarcely stand. 

" The peasant looked down, and said he saw — ^yes, 
monsieur, he affirmed that he distinctly saw a child's 
form lying all mangled at the bottom of the well I" 

" But you — did you see it ?" inquired Palgrave, his 
voice subdued with emotion, but all the energy of his 
soul in his eyes. 

" No ; my poor troubled sight could not penetrate 
that fearful depth — no other but the hawk's-eye of an 
unlettered peasant could do it. Thus was my darling 
lost — lost to me for ever ! But more remains to be 
told," continued Mademoiselle Villiers, lowering her 
tone almost to a whisper, and seizing Palgrave's arm, 
nervously, — " the mother became mad ! Is it not 
dreadful, by my negligence and supineness, to have 
been the cause of so much misery ? Oh, that tears 
could obliterate that fatal day from the page of destiny ! 



« 
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The poor mother — ^the poor mother 1 — ^her remembrance 
haunts me imceasingly, and leaves me no rest I" 

Palgrave was much moved as he saw Mademoiselle 
Villiers wipe away the tears that came thick and £sist 
into her eyes, all her little oddities disappearing in the 
true and deep feeling that broke through them. 

" You see, monsieur," she continued, after a brief 
silence, " I have been very unhappy. But it was not 
enough that so great a calamity should befall me ; 
obscure and inoffensive as I am, calumny must throw 
its dart at me. There happened to be a Turk at the 
bath that season, a dirty fellow with a dirty turban, 
whom I suspect to have been a vendor of pastilles or 
water-melons in his own country. Well, monsieur, 
can you believe it? They were not ashamed, the 
people of the place, to say that I had sold to him the 
child — ^I, a Christian woman, sell a Christian child, the 
child of my love, to the perdition of the harem ! The 
story was as foolish as it was wicked. Had a lady of 
my birth and education been capable of such a crime, 
still it must have had a motive, an inducement ; but 
what could have repaid me for such a position lost, sudi 
advantages, such a future as were then before me, gone 
for ever ?" 

" But the world could not know all that," put in 
Palgrave, soothingly. 

" True, very true ; but why, because a woman is 
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young, unprotected, interesting perhaps, always sup- 
pose the worst ? Ah^ que le monde est injuste I A long 
while elapsed before I could find any one who would 
again trust me, and indeed before I could trust 
myself." 

Palgrave and his singular companion continued to 
pace the terrace, but for some time in silence, each 
being absorbed in a train of thoughts suggested by the 
foregoing dialogue. The former was the first to speak : 

"If I understand you aright, mademoiselle, the 
well was dry — it was, of course, examined ? Were the 
remains of the unfortunate child never found ?" 

"No, monsieur. Measures were essayed by the 
authorities to that end ; but the great depth — the well 
going down, it is said, below the base of the hill — 
and the unwholesome air, rendered all their eflbrts 
abortive." 

" If, then, the depth is so great that no human effort, 
aided by our modern appliances, could enable men to 
reach the bottom, how could you so confidently accept 
the assertion of that peasant? What mortal eye, 
however keen of sight, could penetrate the darkness of 
so great a profundity ? I own to you, mademoiselle, 
I suspect that man's veracity ; or if I trust him in 
aught, it is with regard to his first declaration — certainly 
I think it the more probable of the two. There had 
evidently been a struggle near the well — the little shoe 
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found there attests it. It is even amazing, mademoi' 
selle, that you were not at once awakened by the noise. 
According to the peasant's story, the child was 
struggling still when he saw it in the arms of the man 
in brown. May not this brown personage have been 
employed for this abduction, think you ? May not — I 
merely throw it out as a hypothesis — may not that 
Turk, through his instrumentality, have stolen your 
little charge ?" 

" Grand JDieu ! vouz croyez f But no — the footsteps 
of that man in brown were tracked with the constancy of 
the bloodhound, but never overtaken ! All that wealth 
and power could put in motion was secretly employed 
to discover his retreat in vain. If that man be not a 
myth, a creation of the peasant's brain, he must have 
vanished into air or been swallowed by the earth I 
Such things have indeed happened, but in this case — 
oh, no I" 

After a pause of some moments, Palgrave asked : 

" May not some one have had a powerful motive to 
get this child removed from his path, without actually 
destroying it ?" 

"No, monsieur," was the decided answer. "She 
stood in no one's way — could injure no one's interest — 
there is no room to doubt the reality of the frightful 
accident I have recounted to you, Croj/ez-vauSf 
monsieur, do you imagine that if there had remained 
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the merest shadow of uncertainty in my mind regarding 
this deplorable event, I should ever have ceased my 
eflforts to clear it up ? Mon Dieu^ had it been as you 
suppose, I should have run to the end of the earth, I 
should never have laid down the wanderer's staflF until 
I had found that beloved child. Just consider, 
monsieur — the mother in a madhouse, the father 
doubly bereaved, the governess ruined 1 Do you think 
we should all have sat supinely down under this ca- 
lamity, if we could have hoped ? — mats non^ cent fois 
non! " 

" Sometimes the honour of a family, mademoiselle," 
observed Palgrave, persisting in his train of thought, 
" may prove a bar, a hindrance to those steps that 
should be taken under such circumstances." 

" The honour of a family I qvHest-ce a dire f^ and 
the lady shot at Palgrave so fierce a glance, and 
puckered up her unsmiling mouth into such severe 
folds, and bent her dark brow at him with such wrath, 
that he could well conceive what the feelings of her 
young pupils must be under her displeasure. But, as 
she thus sternly riveted her inquiring gaze on him, 
something must have occurred to her in mitigation of 
his offence, for, with the expressive and all-meaning 
French shrug, accompanied by its usual exclamation, 
*' Ah, bah I" she turned away her unpleasant eyes, 
without vouchsafing further explanation. , 
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In Ysin did Palgrave endeayour to pursue his in- 
vestigatioDS on this ticklish subject Mademoiselle 
Villiers was perfectly willing to indulge him with as 
much of her own sorrow and suffering as he woold 
listen to, but was firm in abstaining from the redtal of 
any more details that might inyolve those of others. 
So that, whilst he admired her discretion, a touts 
4preuv€y as she would have termed it, he was not sorry 
to hear, the celebrated physician's advice being well 
understood and duly digested, the family was about 
to depart on the morrow. 

" (Test dommage pourtard^* added MademoiseUe 
VilUers, pathetically, as she took leave of her young 
companion ; ^* we have yet so many things to say to 
each other about our dear America." 

Palgrave smiled at the warmth with which the 
French lady had already embraced the unknown land 
as a new home ; but he asked himself if hopefulness, 
the power to tint uncertain objects with the rainbow 
hues of fancy, were not rather a thing to envy than to 
laugh at — ^if it were not even wiser thus ever to an- 
ticipate joy and success, than to clothe the unknown 
always in a garb of dread ; and, as the better portion 
of life is made up of anticipations and impressions, 
whether a sanguine temperament were not, after all, 
the real secret of happiness. 

On the whole, he had gained but little by this inter- 
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view with Mademoiselle Villiers. He could not but 
^admit that there was more to discourage than to raise 
hope in the details he had obtained from her. He 
could entertain no doubt as to her honesty — something 
in her whole being forbade that. Besides, what motive 
should have impelled her to deceive him whom she 
had no reason to imagine in any way connected with 
the mysterious adventure in which she had played so 
leading a part. What she had said seemed reason- 
able. Had there existed a chance of recovering the 
child, it would have been her interest to pursue it. 
She could have had no inducement to renounce so 
lucrative and pleasant a charge, unless an adverse 
party had overbalanced the advantages she derived 
from it. This was obviously not the case. Her 
present situation was so little agreeable that it was 
evident nothing but actual necessity bound her to it. 
Her very poverty spoke in favour of Mademoiselle 
Villiers. He felt quite sure of the sincerity of her 
sorrow for, and attachment to, the bereaved parents of 
her little pupil, and at once and for ever acqidtted her 
of any participation in the crime, if, indeed, crime 
there were. But even of this he began to entertain a 
doubt; and, struggle as he would against so unro- 
mantic a conclusion to the sad episode, a chilling 
impression gradually stole upon him, that the child 
might, after all, have perished in the manner credited 
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by those whom it most imported to arrive at the 
truth. 

Nevertheless, he continued to feed the Princess 
Hermine's hopes, they being obviously beneficial to 
her. He saw with pleasure, though there were, occa- 
sionally, flighty passages in her letters, that the tone 
of her mind was improving ; and, though he perceived 
more than once that she was corresponding rather with 
the imaginary Palgrave of the Rhine than with the 
American student, still he believed in the sincerity of 
the gratitude she professed. In her half-enlightened 
state of mind she was merely endeavouring, he thought, 
to raise to her own level the person in whom she w'as 
so deeply interested — an experiment often tried by 
those in entire possession of their faculties ; for it is 
undeniably vexatious to pride to acknowledge that our 
affections are sometimes best satisfied below the level 
of our own standing. 

But for this correspondence, and the new injterest 
attached to it, his life at Heidelberg was the same as 
it had been. Thalstein's death had for a time cast 
a gloom on the minds of his friends, but it soon gave 
way to the natural joyousness of their age ; and Us 
place in the aristocratic circle at the college not being 
filled that year by a new comer, Bodach drew closer 
than ever to his friend Palgrave. 

No long time elapsed, however, before the latter 
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discovered, or rather, as usual, chance threw in his 
way, a youth who, without weakening his friendship 
for Rodach, partook largely of that sentiment. 

The two needy students who occupied the rooms 
above him had flitted back to their respective homes, 
there to begin the hardest of all lives, that of the 
educated pauper — a lot hard enough to bear when 
inflicted by the decrees of Providence ; but which it 
was amazing that anyone should embrace from choice, 
He had never looked in their pale, overcast faces with- 
out thinking how florid and happy they might have 
been had they but wielded the spade or the plane, like 
their fathers before them. 

Their apartment had been immediately taken by a 
youth belonging to the middle classes, whose parents, 
without being rich, supplied him with what was requisite 
for comfort in the pursuance of his studies. Those 
studies were to be earnest, for on them depended his 
eventual destiny ; but being unaccompanied by priva- 
tion, and there being no necessity for over-exertion or 
ground for anxiety of any sort, without neglecting the 
law, for which he was preparing, he found leisure to 
cultivate music, to which he was much addicted ; and 
early in the morning and late at night the tones of his 
pianoforte or violin resounded through the house. 

The hearty joyousness, the frank, open, manly bear- 
ing of the German student, unfettered by any con- 
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sideration, pleased Palgrave; forming an agreeable 
contrast not only to Rodach's cautious, calculating 
ways, but even to his own natural reserve and habitual 
seriousness. He liked to hear his noisy out-goings and 
in-comings, taking the stairs at double or triple bounds, 
to listen to him carolling a hunting song as he threw 
open his shutters at daybreak, or returning from lec- 
tures with the last new opera air on his lips, or rehears- 
ing the tenor part of some student's glee as he came 
in late at night. 

Even at the university, where so many youths assem- 
ble in the very flower of life, Palgrave had had occa- 
sion to observe that of all temperaments the gay and 
light-hearted is the rarest. Convivial and noisy they 
certainly were ; but a really cheerful spirit, cheerful 
from its own impulses, was as scarce among them as in 
a society of older men. 

Carl Walthers had not the noisy hilarity of Ohrdruff ; 
but he was always gay and good-natured, happy in 
himself, and most willing to share that happiness with 
others. 

But though this youth had engaged Palgrave's 
sympathy from the first hour he had entered the house, 
a serious obstacle for a time opposed their intimacy. 
Bruno, namely the pacha of the whole quarter, had. 
taken great offence at a certain black poodle, the new 
lodger's familiar ; and though Mephisto was as unlike 
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Goethe's conception as his master was to Faust, but a 
regular, honest student's poodle, up to no tricks but 
the most legitimate, such as bringing his master's 
slippers and cap, opening the door, carrying his um- 
brella or cane, long resisting the temptation to swallow 
a biscuit laid on the tip of his nose for the purpose of 
testing his honesty and self-control, still, perhaps from 
contempt for these very accomplishments (for Bruno 
condescended to no tricks whatever, but contented him- 
self, like all others of aristocratic race, with being 
valued on the broad principle of his own being without 
troubling himself to add thereto any personal merit 
whatever), the haughty Bruno could not brook the 
lively Mephisto. He seemed jealous of his high spirits, 
and was ever on the watch to break them and his neck 
together. 

Young Walthers resented his sundry ferocious at- 
tempts on the innocent Mephisto; and the matter 
might have ended in the two masters sharing the 
antipathy of their respective favourites, but for the 
eflforts Palgrave made to persuade Bruno that one 
might dislike a "party" without demolishing him; 
apologizing at the same time to his fellow-lodger for 
his intemperateness, and acquainting him with the 
cause and origin of his attachment to the animal 

From that moment a cordial understanding was 
established between the two youths ; and such is the 
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power of association over inclination and original im- 
pulse, that before the ensuing spring Mephisto was 
more than once discovered lying across Bruno's fore- 
legs in trusting slumber. Nay, one day when the 
young men were walking together with their four- 
footed companions, and a huge dog of questionable 
race, taking umbrage at Mephisto's jaunty air (for he 
had jaunty airs about him), threatened to settle at 
once and for ever his sprightly graces, Bruno, who 
always followed at heel in majestic quietude, sprang 
to the assistance of his ally ; and having rescued him 
from his imminent peril more effectually than the 
young men could have done, returned to his former 
position, with the same unconcerned and dignified 
mien as before. 

It is needless to say that this intimacy with Walthers, 
which drew Palgrave into a wider association than he 
had hitherto known at the university, was viewed with 



secret dissatisfaction by his friend Rodach, who dis- 
liked his being involved in new connections, and was 
by no means disposed himself to join that clique to 
which Walthers belonged. Though the line which 
separated the privileged from the unprivileged classes 
was not, even then, so tightly drawn at Heidelberg as 
at the more aristocratic college of Goettingen and 
others of its class, still, as I have elsewhere intimated, 
it existed more, perhaps, in the minds and habits of 
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the young men themselves than in any definite 
custom. 

It would, indeed, scarcely have accorded with the 
prudence on which Rodach piqued himself, to have 
shown any open manifestation of his displeasure at this 
new state of things. He hit upon a middle course, 
contenting himself with occasionally asking Palgrave, 
in his sneering way, after "his friend the embryo 
apothecary," and other contemptuous phrases of the 
like kind. Palgrave knew well to what they all tended ; 
but would not allow the class prejudices of the young 
Baron, or the jealousy of the friend, to deprive him of 
the pleasure and advantage he derived from the society 
of Walthers, whose tastes and pursuits were in some 
respects similar to his own, and whose gaiety was eve;- 
as a sunbeam on his path. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Christmas came round, heralded by snow-storms. 
Of all epochs of the year this festive one was the sad- 
dest to Palgrave — the one in which he most felt him- 
self a dweller in a strange land^ an orphan, and alone 
in life. For though many other students were debarred, 
like himself, from sharing the ChristmaB pleasures at 
home, there were none that did not receive thence 
some little token of affectionate remembrance. 

That very morning young Walthers had shown him, 
with great glee, a small daguerrotype representing a 
frightful family group with strangely distinct noses 
and chins, and indentations about the faces, called 
lines, but looking like ruts, in which Carl fancied he 
could trace the semblance of a beloved mother and 
two lovely sisters; but in which Palgrave, strain his 
eyes as he would, could see nothing but three very 
severe-looking, elderly females, who seemed to be sitr 
ting in frowning judgment on some unhappy delin- 
quent. Nor was this all. 

His elder brother, occupying a place under govern- 
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ment in a distant city, had sent him a State lottery 
ticket, wishing him luck with his whole heart; but 
adding, that if he should prefer exchanging it for any- 
thing that could give him more pleasure, he was not to 
consider himself bound to wait for that luck. Carl, 
however, said, with a merry laugh, he would keep the 
ticket, and see what would come of it. 

It was Christmas eve ; and though the hour was yet 
early, the streets were dark with the thick falling 
snow ; lights were burning in many windows, making 
the gloom without denser in contrast to the cheerful- 
ness within, as Palgrave and Bruno, protected against 
the inclemency of the weather, the one by his heavy 
fur cloak, the other by the rich covering with which 
nature had proTided him, wended their way along the 
banks of the Neckar, breasting resolutely the icy wind, 
until they reached Rodach's door. 

The two friends had agreed to enjoy a bowl of 
punch together, eschewing the wilder revels of other 
students. To such a gay bout had Walthers invited 
Palgrave, but priority of friendship had induced him 
to give Rodach's invitation the preference. 

On entering the room, which 'was effulgent with 
light, and bore quite a festive appearance, a grateful 
atmosphere of warmth and fragrance comforted him 
for his cold and gloomy evening walk. The perfume 
rose from a rich nosegay composed of the rarest exotics, 
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add strengthened with his strength, which was as one 
with his very being, Palgrave was amazed at his 
resignation and fortitude in so cheerfully renouncing 
happiness when he believed it to be unattainable ; and 
he could not refuse his meed of admiration to this 
force of character. Oh, that Alexandra had been 
some simple maiden of obscure degree, like Marie- 
chen! that he, too, might hope to realize such a 
dream of happiness I But no ; she would not then be 
Alexandra, with that mingled grace and dignity. 

He raised his eyes from the paper and met Marie- 
chen's soft look, which, whilst he was reading, had 
been fixed upon him with unusual interest. Going 
straight up to her, and extending his hand frankly, 
he said : 

" I wish you both joy, sincerely and warmly." 

** I believe and thank you,'' she said, " and hope we 
may one day ofier you the like congratulation." 

It was an elevating as well as a moving sight, this 
thoroughly good family in their joy, so pure and un- 
selfish. The moment the marriage became feasible, 
old and young rejoiced in its anticipation. The 
mother and daughters had not caresses enough for the 
bride-elect. No mean desire, now that he had be- 
come comparatively rich, that their son and brother 
should form some more favourable alliance, over- 
clouded their sympathetic happiness. So open was 
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their gladness, so natural and easy their manner, that 
the young American felt none of that restraint and 
awk^^ardness which is apt to creep over one when 
compelled to intrude on a family at such moments ; 
nevertheless, his natural delicacy induced him to 
retire to his chamber somewhat earlier than usual. 

Trimming his lamp, he took up a book which he 
had just brought from the town circulating library, 
and tried to compose himself to read. But the efibrt 
was ineffectual. Look where he would the deep, ex- 
pressive eyes of the Duchess Alexandra seemed to 
meet his gaze. Often and often as his thoughts had 
reverted to that beloved image, never had he felt its 
power over him so great as at that moment. Was the 
excitement of the party below contagious ? He laid 
aside his book, and throwing himself back on the sofa, 
closed his eyes, to indulge more completely in the 
pleasing hallucination. 

Well was it for his peace of mind that he knew not 
what was passing at that precise moment in a certain 
chamber in the Palace of Blankenburg. 

Was it the rich shades and subdued lights or their 
magical blending that riveted the Duchess Alexandra's 
gaze upon the beautiful Van Dyke portrait which she 
had removed to her own apartment? Was it the 
powerful and free drawing, or the harmonious grace 
of the combined whole, that drew those soft eyes, full 
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My good old uncle has shown more sense, and sent me 
money, which, in good sooth, is what I most want and 
can best use." 

They sat down to their pipes and punch, though 
Palgrave was in no humour to enjoy them ; the sight 
of that Christmas tree having by no means dispelled 
the gloom that had hung upon him since the morning. 
Otto had been kindly remembered by his relations, and 
even by friends beyond their circle ; but no fair incognita 
had worked or culled flowers for him. He could not 
even, like Rodach, recall a happy childhood ; for his 
had been uncheered by the fostering love of parents ; 
nor, though chagrined at his isolation amid the general 
rejoicing, could be yearn after his own distant home^ 
which at that hour and season would be more desolate 
far than the stranger's hearth. 

So impossible was it to conquer the depression such 
thoughts engendered that, perhaps to Rodach's relief, 
he was fain to shorten his visit and retrace his way 
homeward through the wind and snow. 

His room seemed more silent than usual. Here no 
Christmas tree awaited him with its gay offeriogs. 
Bruno, who with an almost human sigh of relief, had 
flopped down by the warm stove, and with a counte- 
nance which in its gravity seemed to reflect his master's 
humour, eyed him as he strode up and down the limited 
space, presently rose, and, as if conscious of his unusual 
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depression, approached him for a caress. But he only 
served to recall to mind the unfortunate Thalstein, and 
the sorrow of his bride-cousin Anna — what a sad 
Christmas would this be to her !" 

Flinging himself upon the sofa, with a sort of predeter- 
mination to indulge in a sound fit of melancholy, it was 
only gradually that he became sensible that the strong 
perfume of the jacinth pervaded the apartment. 

^' An attention of the landlady," he thought, as his 
I eye fell on a flower-pot on the table ; but on rising 
to look at it nearer, he perceived two parcels lying 
beside it. 

Seizing them eagerly, with unsteady hand he broke 
the seals, trembling lest his anticipations should be 
erroneous — but who else in the German world would 
have thought of him ! 

His presentiment had not deceived him. The first 
he opened was from the Princess Hermine. It enclosed 
a letter which was rationally expressed though accom- 
panied with another miniature of her child, executed 
not without skill and which, if a correct likeness (for 
it difiered somewhat from those she had already given 
him), held out the promise that the treasure he had un- 
dertaken to find was worth the seeking. It was done 
from memory the Princess assured him, and trusted 
it would assist him in his researches. She spoke grate- 
frilly of his past efforts in her favour, and enthusiastically 
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of the hopes he had inspired her with ; and in conclu- 
sion, begged him to wear, for her sake, the accompany- 
ing trifle, which contained some of her hair entwined 
with that of her infant. 

Palgrave then perceived that a valuable ring was 
attached to the back of the portrait. 

The other parcel, which he openetl with trepidation, 
contained a short note from the Duchess Alexandra, 
written by her own hand and bearing her signature. 
It acknowledged his attentions to her aunt in obliging 
terms, and informed him that the physician considered 
her improvement such as to warrant the belief that she 
might safely be restored to her family early in spring ; 
reiterating the hope that he would come to Blankenburg 
to receive their thanks in person which his services 
had so well merited. 

A small offering accompanied this note, valueless 
indeed in itself, but to him a treasure beyond all price 
— ^a pocket-book with a cover broidered by her own 
hands. 

His room was no longer lonely and silent He 
no longer thought of his friend Rodach with envy. The 
darkness of his Christmas eve was suddenly lighted up 
with rainbow tints ; and of all those who retired to rest 
that night with brains full of joyous fantaisies, none were 
more happy than Palgrave. 

Even Puck, that pleasant sprite, remembered our 
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hero, and sent him a dream so strange and vivid as to 
linger long in his remembrance. 

He thought he was in an unknown room in an un- 
known house. Cymmerian darkness reigned in this 
chamber, through which, however, he somehow pos- 
sessed the power of vision, — nay, the very walls seemed 
transparent, so clearly could he behold the landscape 
through and beyond them ; a verdant slope descending 
to a river on whose vine-covered banks the sun shone 
with unwonted brightness, steeping them in golden, 
glittering tints ; and a wide expanse of plain, its many 
bright hues, as they receded from the eye, gradually 
blending with the blue of the distant hills that bounded 
the horizon. 

It was long before he could tear himself from the 
contemplation of this prospect. When at last he 
turned from it, his foot struck against some loose 
object on the floor; and stooping, he raised a huge 
key of quaint form, whose very touch seemed to awaken 
ideas of exploration ; and he immediately began to 
grope about for some door which this monster key 
might open. 

A door was at last discovered which flew open at 
the mere touch of the key, exposing a flight of stairs 
whose summit was lost to view in extreme altitude. 

Nothing daunted by the immensity of the task 
before him, he began the ascent, when he discovered 
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the staircase to be suspended in air by some kind of 
machinery of doubtful solidity, swerving to and fro, 
shortening and lengthening as he mounted higher. 
Presently he felt the impossibility not only of attaining 
the summit, but even of keeping bis position on so pire- 
carious a footing, when it occurred to him to apply his 
key to the stairs. He did so, when its erratic motion 
ceased at once, and after much feitigue, which eren in 
sleep seemed excessive, he gained the top. 

Here he found himself on a small landing, on one 
«ide of which was a low door. ThisJbe opened with the 
key and entered a chamber of very diminutive propor- 
tions and cheerless aspect, where sitting on the floor, in 
the midst of flowers with which she was playing, the 
child of the Princess Hermine, the little Feodora of the 
miniature, with the amazed eyes and pouting lips of 
infancy, met his view. 

Years had produced no change in her, at which in- 
congruity he had no leisure to wonder ; but joyfully 
snatching up the child, and in the movement letting the 
key fall unheeded from his hand, he darted to the 
staircase with his prize. 

But scarcely had he planted his foot upon it, than it 
began to swerve and shake as before; nor had he 
descended many steps with his precious burthen in his 
arms, when the machinery drew the whole staircase up, 
precipitating him and the child into the void. 
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The sensation of falling was so vivid that he woke, 
and to his infinite joy found himself comfortably 
stretched on his bed, a ray of the morning sun playing 
on his face. 

It has been seen that owing to some peculiar sub- 
tility in his nervous system, Palgrave was singularly 
impressionable ; and like most persons so organized, 
keenly alive to omens, portents, and presages of what 
kind soever. But if augury could be drawn from a 
dream, surely it might, in this instance, as well portend 
failure as success. Nevertheless, he thought but of the 
latter ; for could he but discover, he doubted not his 
ability to secure his prize. He had now full confidence 
that by means of the key which, according to his inter- 
pretation, meant his own ingenuity, he should ulti- 
mately attain his object. 

As to the child's having perished, he now discarded 
that notion from his mind at once and for ever. Feodora 
was living ; not, as he at first conceived, in a peasant's 
cottage, perhaps in a neglected, squalid condition, but 
a prisoner in some lofty edifice, nurtured in innocence 
and surrounded with the elegancies of refined life — such 
at least seemed to him, the signification of the flowers 
with which she was playing. 

Some incongruity, it is true, for which he could not 
satisfactorily account, here presented itself; but he 
trusted to accident and time to clear up the mystery. 
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nothing doubting but he should receive some intimation 
in accordance with his dream to forward him on the 
path of discovery, though he little thought how 
soon. 

That evening Palgrave joined a social set at 
Walthers's, being just in the humour to enjoy their noisy, 
buoyant mirth, Bruno, as usual on such occasions, 
sharing Mephisto's rug. 

The small rooms were crowded to excess with joyous, 
loud, young German students, who made up in fun and 
frolic for any material advantages they might lack. 
And Palgrave could not help inwardly confessing that 
however much their jovial, uncurbed humour might 
fatigue in intimacy, the light spirits that engendered it 
were a happy gift. He looked around him in vain for 
that lassitude and stiff, uncordial manner which often 
blight the youth of the upper classes, and make them 
dull in the hour of pleasure. 

After all, then, thought he, the restrictions of to day, 
the anxieties and cares for to-morrow, which the want 
of fortune imposes, are wholesome to man ; and the 
absence of pretension makes him happy in himself and 
agreeable to others. AVby cannot men lay aside that 
ridiculous and baneful striving to appear what they 
are not, and accept the power of amusing and being 
amused in exchange ? But no ; your would-be-aris- 
tocrat will any day rather be proud and dull than 
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natural and gay — there is no hope of changing his 
nature. 

Walthers's friends, however, belonged to the better 
class of students, and instead of drinking deep and 
singing roaring songs, as Palgrave expected they 
would do, their clamour soon subsiding, they settled 
down to rational conversation, partaking sparingly of 
the punch which fumed on the table. 

All ordinary topics at length being discussed, it was 
voted that each in turn should recount a story or an 
anecdote, nothing stale or selected from books, but only 
things of actual occurrence, that had happened either 
to themselves or their friends. It was impossible, they 
said, that something new or interesting should not 
turn up, considering that they all came from different 
provinces. 

And so it proved. One from the mining districts 
in the north of Germany drew a vivid picture of the 
miner's superstition, and the accidents of his life. 
Another, from the coast, described a wreck he had 
seen. A third, from the south, spoke of its narrow 
mountain -passes, and the last roe-hunt at which he 
had assisted. A fourth told a mysterious affair that 
occurred to a member of his own family ; and a fifth, 
the only incident that had yet happened in his un- 
eventful life. Even Palgrave contributed his mite, 
faithfully recounting, in all its details, his meeting, 
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and sabeeqnent iniimaucj, with a certain red man 
whoee tribe once haunted his woods, and the tra^cal 
end of the said intimacy. 

At last, Walthers was called upon to contribute his 
share to the evening's entertainment. 

^ Now then, Carl," said one of the students, ^ you, 
our leader in all things, from the opening of a ball 
to the solos of our choruses, can be at no loss for a 
piquant anecdote ; au besain, you can invent one." 

^^ My friend, you do me too much honour," Walthers 
replied. ^Tll sing and fiddle, and cut as many 
capers as you please ; but as to what you now require, 
it is quite beyond me. My life has been utterly un- 
eventful. No friend or relation of mine has ever told 
me any adventure worth repeating, nor have I the 
power of invention you give me credit for. You in- 
sist? You will accept nothing instead — ^not even a 
few of Mephisto's tricks ?" 

"Stale — we know them all by heart 1" shouted the 
youths. 

" Nor a song ? nor a concerto on the violin ?" 

" We'll have them later." 

" Well, then, you force me into my last retrench- 
ment, and I must even do what I can. The Pfalzgraf 
here has told you of his friend the red savage, thereby 
reminding me of my hero, only he is not red, but 
brown. I cannot even confidently aflSrm that he is a 
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may, in like maimer, aflbrd you an oppoitanity of 
clearing my fame. 

** It certainly seems a very wild, and fiu^fetched 
notion that Mademoiselle Leonie Durand and my 
little princess shonld be one and the same person ; yet 
we see, in every-day life, stranger things happening 
than one would dare to inyent in moments even of the 
most extravagant caprice of &ncy. 

*^ I tried, indeed, to persuade myself that all these 
reports about Monsieur Durand were but an idle fable ; 
but on the morning of my departure from Havre, that 
gentleman and his adopted daughter were pointed out 
to me, walking the beach arm-in-arm — he a vulgar- 
looking person, she a beautiful, dark girl, with much, 
I thought, of my poor little Princess about her — ^the 
notion haunted me from Havre to New Orleans." 

The letter concluded with renewed expressions of 
gratitude towards himself from both the old cousins. 
Palgrave was nqt insensible to them ; being truly 
happy in having met the wishes of his kind tutor of 
former years, and in having secured the ungracious- 
looking, but well-meaning, Mademoiselle Villiers, a 
comfortable retreat for life. But predominating over 
this feeling, was his revived interest in the cause he 
had reluctantly abandoned. Now, indeed, the clue 
seemed clear enough. That the Leonie Durand he 
had seen at Madame Du Bosque's was she to whom 
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" I am quite willing to gratify you. Well, then, I'll 
tell you at once that a stranger is as rare among us as 
a dancing bear, or any other show, and is regarded 
pretty niuch in the same light. 

"In this primitive locality, my parents possess a 
comfortable town-house (if the somewhat large and 
straggling village in which it is situate may be called 
a town), and a small villa in the environs looking out 
upon a dark wood. 

" In this wood, so long as I can remember, and 
my father before me — ^indeed, I may say time out of 
mind — there has stood a ruinous, damp^stained dwell- 
ing of which it is hard to say whether it was origin- 
ally a castle or a farm-house. In my father's youth, 
it was occupied by an under-forester, but for many 
years has been quite abandoned. 

"This building was always a subject of awe to us 
youngsters when we went nutting in the forest No 
one in the country knew rightly to whom it belonged ; 
and it is but recently that we have ascertained it, 
together with the surrounding forest, to be the pro- 
perty of a rich nobleman, who has so long resided in 
a distant capital, that our country-folks have forgotten 
his very name.*' 

" Heavens 1 Do you call that the familiar style ! 
What on earth has all this to do with your Brown 
Man?" exclaimed several voices. "At the rate 
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justly obser?ed, the real home of all adventurers, and 
the natural hiding place of those who have anything 
to conceal. 

"After all," thought Palgrave, as he folded the 
letter, "what is a trip to Havre, and a visit to 
Leonie's father? I might have done it any one of 
these days dimng which I have been mooting as where I 
should go ; chance has at all events once more settled 
that diflScult question for me. 

That night Palgrave was at the opera. By this 
time he was not unknoum in Paris, and more than one 
bright dark eye was directed towards him, with by no 
means a discouraging or forbidding expression. His 
own, however, sought but one box. The four young 
brides had indeed glided from it; but Leonie and 
Grace O'Brien, and a bright, laughing, young face, 
which appeared there for the first time, and which Pal- 
grave rightly supposed could belong to none other but 
Madame Du Bosque's youngest daughter just emerged 
from school, together with Madame herself, still fiUjed 
it advantageously, and made it the point of attraction 
to the young loungers in tlie pit 

But Palgrave riveted his eyes only on Leonie. As 
usual, a white robe of the simplest fashion composed 
her toilette ; her favourite fuchsia branch dropping its 
graceful bells on her black tresses ; a bouquet of the 
same plant in her hand. 
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occupies them is the interest attached to a certain 
wild girl of the woods, that is said to accompany 
him occasionally in his walks; a young thing about 
fourte^i years of age, about whose beauty and strange 
existence with this singular personage wonders with- 
out end are told ; for, whereas some say that she is 
dressed with oriental splendour, and that the gems 
in her hair are as brilliant as her black eyes, others 
assert that she has been seen widi a costume more 
befitting the back woods of America or the privacy 
of Eden, than this re^on of curious promenaders." 

"But you — you, Carl," Palgrave eagerly inter- 
rupted,—" what impression did she make on you r 

" On me 1 — ^bless your soul, I never set eyes on 
either her or him." 

** Did you feel no curiosity about them ?" 

" Of course I did, as lively to the full as any of 
my neighbours; but with the best will in the world 
I had no means of satisfying it. I lay on the watch 
incessantly in the woods ; but be the fair one Hamar 
dryade or captive princess, she a£Porded me no pasedng 
glimpse of her dark tresses. I will not swear, bow- 
ever, that I did not once or twice fall asleep at my 
post of observation, so I may have lost a &vouraUe 
opportunity." 

" Hum," observed one of the students, ^^ I sfaoiald 
have said father and daughter, but your account of 
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the young lady's equipment rather disturbs my reck- 
oning." 

" Too prosaic a conclusion by half for the people 
of Adlersdorf," Walthers resumed; "but the best 
of it all is, I verily believe no one but the old crone 
he has engaged to provision his fortress, has seen 
more of this mysterious stranger or his charge than 
I have. He and his never go to church, never call 
in the doctor, or, in short, seem to require the assist- 
ance of anyone but this old iiiroman, who is said to 
dwell with them, does all their commissions, and forms 
the only link between them and society." 

As Walthers ceased to speak, and stretched forth 
his hand towards his untouched glass, he was assailed 
with a perfect hurricane of questions, suppositions, and 
railleries about his "Brown Man" and fair incognita. 

"My dear friends," said Walthers, "I told you 
narrative was not my forte. You would hear about 
this "Brown Man," and in good sooth I have told 
you all I know about him. I warned you beforehand 
that my story had no cUmax, no beginning, and no 
conclusion, — you see I have not deceived you." 

There ensued a buzz of general disapprobation. 
Not only was it no story at all, but most of them 
believed, in spite of his avowed incapacity in that 
respect, that the whole of it, such as it was, was an 
invention^ of Walthers ; and therefore it ought to 
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have been a more satisfactory one. To Palgraye, 
however, who had been a deeply interested auditor 
throughout, no denouement was necessary. He had 
his own reasons for thinking Walthers's recital no in- 
vention, and he was at no loss to fill up the outline. 
It seemed to him that the realization of his dream 
was at hand. His spirits consequently rose to an 
unusually high pitch, and though the young stu- 
dents made a night of it, he was one of the last to 
withdraw. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Early next morning he was again with Walthers. 

"I want to hear more about your 'Brown Man/ 
Carl. I know he was not got up on the spur of the 
moment to satisfy your clamorous guests, eh ?" 

" How do you know that ?" replied Walthers, with 
a dubious look. 

" Come, my dear fellow, be candid with me ; I am 
perfectly acquainted with all your merits, and well 
aware that, truthful at all times, you were never more 
so than when you asserted last night that you had not 
the gift of invention. Now then, frankly, can you tell 
me anything more about this mysterious personage ?" 

" No — but if you are curious about him, you can 
easily satisfy yourself. I am not going home next 
vacation — the snug little room I usually occupy at the 
top of the villa will be vacant, and I am sure my 
parents will let you have it. Its windows command 
the wood I spoke of, and will afford you ample oppor- 
tunity, should fortune favour you more than it did me, 
of observing your queer countryman without being 
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seen by him, and of studying forest scenery, which is 
fine in those parts. You can talk German and make 
music with my family — for we are all musical, we have 
it from our mother. You will find them a simple- 
hearted set, and I think they will please you — only 
one word in your ear. There is among them a very 
pretty little country cousin of mine, whom I mean 
eventually to marry — pray consider her as mjJkmcSe. 
And yet," he added, with a melancholy look but rarely 
seen in his honest face, " if you take a fancy to her, 
why should I spoil the poor girl's luck ? I can hardly 
hope ever to be united to her — she has nothing — and 
before my profession will enable me to support a wife 
and family she must have become the bride of another 
and a richer man, or sunk in the desponding melan- 
choly of the old maid. But I hate to dwell on such 
thoughts as these. Whenever they come across me I 
fly to my fiddle or piano to drive them away." 

And throwing open the latter instrument, and run- 
ning his fingers rapidly over the keys with a firm, bold 
touch but seldom acquired by amateurs, he sang the 
" Erl Konig " of Schubert, with a mellow, rich tenor . 
voice, and an energy that rooted Palgrave to the spot 
with admiration. 

" You are so richly gifted for the art," he said, 
when Walthers rose from the instrument, "that I 
almost wonder you do not make it your profession.'* 
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" From early childhood it was my most ardent wish 
to do so," replied Walthers ; " but my father thought 
that path of life too uncertain. It would have taken 
me from my family, made my poor mother yery un- 
happy, and altogether put an end to my hopes about 
my cousin. A ' philister's ' existence suits my tempera- 
ment far less than an artist's, but my circumstances 
better. Had I but a little independence to start fair 
with the world, I would marry my Mariechen at once, 
and visit the principal continental cities, to develope 
my talent after the most approved models, and ground 
myself in counter-point But to follow the steps of a 
Meyerbeer or a Mendelsohn, at ever so humble a 
distance, one must afford to wait. So I stick to the 
law, but am sadly afraid I shall never be able to pilot 
my bark in that ocean of chicane." 

Palgrave admired the amiable temper that sustained 
this young man, whose circumstances were so little in 
accordance with his wishes, and who was, nevertheless, 
free from that discontent which too often in such 
cases eats into the soul, as rust into steel. His cheer- 
fulness, too, was so unlike the passive dullness which 
some call resignation, but is for the most part mere 
helplessness. He felt disappointment keenly ; but in- 
stead of yielding to it, struggled manfully, with hope 
and energy, towards an attainable aim, steadily turning 
his eyes from that which Providence withheld. 
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Wlienever Palgrave encountered natures of this 
kind, in a similar situation, he longed for Fortunatus' 
purse, that he might open it for a few years, at least, 
to the young aspirant. He gaye no utterance to this 
desire, however, on the present occasion, but, instead 
thereof, to his cordial acceptance of his young finend's 
offer, respecting the occupation of his chamber under 
the paternal roof. 

Walthers wrote to his parents about it by that day's 
post ; and, to Palgrave's satisfaction, in a very short 
time a favourable answer was received, filling him 
with pleasant anticipations connected with the ensiung 
vacation. 

The more he turned the matter over in his mind, 
the more satisfied was he that he was on the right 
track. The coincidences were, he thought, striking. 
The age of the child, her beauty, her dark hair -and 
eyes, the mystery that enveloped her and her strange 
protector, the peculiarity of his costume, too, so 
strongly impressed on his mind by the details fur- 
nished by jVIademoiselle Villiers — all seemed dear 
unto evidence. 

What dream is more pleasant in early youth, when 
our sympathies are yet in their freshness, than that of 
rescuing the innocent, rewarding the just, and punish- 
ing the guilty ? It is the natural Quixotism of the 
soul. 
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Dwelling on this theme, he would at times work out 
on his imaginary canvas the most glowing pictures, 
paint to himself the gratitude of the mother shared by 
the Duchess Alexandra, the fanatic devotion of this 
young creature released by his agency from an odious 
tyranny, and restored to a position worthy of her birth, 
the despair of the criminal brought to the expiation of 
his crime. 

But it were difficult to embody in distinct form all 
the vagaries of Palgrave's fancy, and pity had it been 
to disenchant him of such illusions. Are not these 
day-dreams to life, especially in its earlier phase, what 
the bright tints are to the butterfly's wing ? — touch them 
roughly and what remains? But Palgrave took care 
that no rude hand should render him that service ; for 
he carefully secreted from all his associates, but par- 
ticularly from Rodach, his visions and objects. 

In his correspondence with the Princess, however, in 
spite of his prudent resolve to wait until more certain 
of success before broaching his prospects to her, he 
could not abstain from a few mysterious hints respect- 
ing the approaching realization of their hopes. But 
they were as manna from heaven to the poor suflPerer 
— a specific to her peculiar malady. The radiant sun of 
ope was rapidly dispelling the mists that still hung 
heavily on her mind. Each succeeding letter confirmed 
and augmented the favourable impression of the last ; 
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and though returning reason curtailed her expansive 
confidence (for re-awakening delicacy prevented her 
enclosing to him any more of the Duchess Alexandra's 
letters) and her restoration to the coventionalisms of life 
cooled somewhat the ardour of her romantic finend^p 
for him, still he rejoiced with his whole heart at the 
happy change of which he very naturally conceived 
himself to be the primary agent. And when, with the 
first spring blossoms he received the welcome intelli- 
gence of her return home, he experienced one of the 
purest emotions which Heaven permits to man — a joy 
free from the taint of selfishness. 

That he harboured a secret, the source of alternate 
pleasure and pain, could not be concealed from so keen 
an observer as Rodach ; but beyond a vague suspicion 
of his foolish passion for the Duchess Alexandra, he 
had no clue to it, and his good breeding, as well as his 
naturally careless temper, forbade all direct question. 
As to Walthers, it struck him more than once that 
Palgrave evinced some slight eccentricity in his de^ 
interest for the mysterious American ; but it being a 
matter that concerned himself nowise, he gave it no 
fruther thought beyond faithfully reporting to him aU 
the information he could collect fix)m his sisters 
respecting that singular personage. 

Time wore on, and the long vacation was again at 
hand when some of the students would flit away far a 
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short time, and others leave never to return more to 
College joys, but pass the threshold of life and en- 
counter its struggles in earnest. Of the latter were 
Palgrave and Rodach. 

For most young people there lingers an undefinable 
charm about these last moments of an intimacy which 
has hitherto been the chief ingredient of their lives, and 
is now about to dwindle into a mere remembrance, 
and will with time become a shadowy one. It is the 
first soft warning given by Fate that Time tarries for 
no man, but ever goes on — on — on. The first chapter 
of life's history is ended ; and a sort of presentiment 
lies upon the heart of how soon the others will be 
turned over — with what fell rapidity the book itself 
will close. 

For a long while past Palgrave and Rodach had not 
sought each others' society so sedulously, or spent so 
many hours together, or spoken to one another so 
kindly as now ; and both in so doing obeyed a mere 
impulse, and by no means followed a set plan. 

Palgrave did not conceal from his friend that his 
first trip on leaving college would be to the small 
residence town where Otto hoped soon to make his 
debut as a diplomatist, though he withheld from him 
the fact that his visit was at the express desire of the 
Princesses. 

Otto (they were sitting in his apartment) removed 
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from his lips the choice specimen of coral and amber 
that formed the mouthpiece of his favourite pipe, and 
permitted the smoke to curl slowly round his moustache, 
before he gave vent to the long-drawn "So — o," 
which, in a German mouth, may express blame, doubt, 
astonishment, or all three together. 

" And what on earth can take you there T he said, 
after another whiff; " have you any hope or desire to 
be presented at that court ?" 

" Just so." 

" What good will it do you ?" Otto persisted in a 
tone of gentle dissuasion. " If you wish to see courts 
there are more brilliant ones, where you will find a 
Minister of your own to present you. What your 
object can be in going to Blankenburg, unless it be a 
very illusory one indeed, I cannot imagine." 

" Some day I will tell you. Otto — all and every- 
thing." 

" There is, then, something to tell ?" returned Otto, 
with an expression of surprise. ". But let matters be 
as they may, I could have wished you for your own 
sake a more resolute turn of mind. All this, Louis, 
can lead but to eventual sorrow and bitterness. But," 
he continued, changing his tone, " what sentimental 
youth — I class you among that genus — can get on 
without some subject for elegies at starting? The 
residence of Blankenburg, prosaic and humdrum enough 
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in all conscience to a matter-of-fact fellow like me, 
will prove a source of rhymes to you I make no 
doubt." 

The sneer had not left his lip, when he pressed his 
amber mouthpiece against it, and puffed away with 
his usual air of ease and comfort; for with his last 
words he had satisfied himself that his friend's peace of 
mind ran no risk, and Palgrave felt grateful for the 
passing shade which the contrary impression had spread 
over his countenance. 

" I shall be able to give you some details about 
your future home," he said. " Where shall I address 
them ?" 

" To Lagow — whence your letters will reach me 
anywhere. I shall, I fancy, spend the better part of 
the autumn between that oasis in our sandy wilderness, 
and my uncle's lonely nest in the Hartz. Ach!^^ he 
exclaimed, stretching himself and yawning by anticipa- 
tion, " what a time of it I shall have ! What would I 
not give to exchange positions with you! Paris — 
London, those enchanted Bagdads of modern times, 
would soon have me in their splendid streets, instead of 
the dirty lanes of a third-rate German residence, varied 
by an abode with an honest village apothecary in some 
out-of-the-way place, unknown to any mortal but the 
tax-gatherer of that especial district. Upon my 
honour, Louis, I never heard of greater eccentricity." 
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" In the first place, the apothecary, as you are pleased 
to call Walthers's father, is no apothecary, but the holder 
of a place in the administration of the forests. Excuse 
me for correcting so trifling an error— to you, I know, 
it makes no difierence, but Carl would think it one of 
importance. Secondly, being passionately fond of 
drawing from nature, there is, after all, no great eccen- 
tricity in my visiting so lovely a spot, and that too in 
the season when I can use palette and pencil out of 
doors. When the rainy season sets in it will be time 
enough to betake myself to what you conader the 
charms of a town life, heightened by the exhalations of 
gas within crowded, narrow streets, and the mysterious 
compounds called * Food ' in great capitals. I know," he 
added, after a moment's hesitation, " you dislike 
Walthers." 

" There, I assure you, you are mistaken — it is 
Walthers that dislikes me." 

" Strange," mused Palgrave, " that mutual aversion 
— for I know, I can see ; it is mutual ; and yet the dis- 
like is not personal, but mere prejudice of caste ! I 
cannot make out why the noble should always think the 
bourgeois foolishly credulous, shabby, greedy, and desti- 
tute of energy ; and the bourgeois set down the noble as 
dissolute, idle, doltish, unscrupulous, and aggressive by 
patent. I think a nearer acquaintance would enable 
each to form a fairer estimate of the other." 
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" Hum," Otto replied ; " 1 think their views of each 
other pretty accurate. As far as moral perfection 
goes, 1 think six of the one class are worth half-a-dozeh 
of the other. Look at the higher sort of the bourgeoisie^ 
those who possess the means of doing evil ; do you find 
their marriage vows held more sacred, their homes less 
defiled than those of the nobility? I grant you 
those who have not wherewith to indulge in sin show 
more outward semblance of virtue than those who have 
— but can you make a merit of necessity ?" 

"An argument," said Palgrave *' which goes far to 
prove that a state of society in which no great discre- 
pancies between man and man should exist, none possess 
too much or too little, would of necessity be the most 
virtuous — that where all would have to work for their 
bread, none would find the leisure or means to go about 
corrupting others." 

" Ta-ta-ta-ta I When people will come to that 
degree of abnegation which your view of the argu- 
ment implies, they will put loads of other things in 
common, together with their chattels and their work ; 
and systematic disorder and vice will be substituted 
for accidental disorder and vice." 

" How, then, would you meet the difiiculty ?" 

" I don't want to meet it at all," Rodach answered, 
languidly, " I like the world as it is, and have no desire 
to see it changed. It is more spicy with its glowing 
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abysses of evil, and refreshing groves of peace and 
virtue, with its lights, ltd shades, its derai-tones (come, 
Louis, you ought to feel that), than as an even plane 
without form or colour. I don't want to see it a com- 
munity of mere sinners like the Mormons and Socialists, 
among whom debauchery and theft, in spite of their 
soi'disant co-proprietorship, are not deviations but the 
rules, and the very elements of our nature are up- 
rooted ; nor do I wish to see it a community of saints." 

*^ But as the instinct of improvement is clearly 
strong within us, why can we not find a remedy for our 
social evils ? Surely there must be one somewhere." 

" Every one now-a-days imagines a panacea for all 
sorts of evils," Rodach answered ; " and sometimes, on 
^ very rainy days, I give the subject my consideration, 
without, I am afraid, greatly benefiting it. I think the 
law, and the law alone, reaching alike high and low, 
and sparing none, can better mankind. I return to 
the healthful old proverb : — * He who spares the rod 
spoils the child.' With the severity of justice in former 
times our ancestors were severe in their domestic 
forms, habits, and views. When that severity relaxed, 
forms and morals relaxed with it ; and weak laws, 
loo.^oly administered as they have been of late years 
in this country, tend more to the demoralization of 
society than any bad example whatever. ForJmpunity 
is not the worst featiu'e of too mild a system of justice 
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the change it works in public opinion is far more hurt- 
ful. People relax their judgments along with the 
judge, until philosophers actually rise up to tell us 
that the abnormities of our nature are its rule, and 
should be respected as part and parcel of the order of 
the world; as though physicians were to assure us, 
that as maladies belong to our system, we should by 
no means attempt to extirpate them. But after all," 
continued Rodach, carefully refilling his Turkish bowl 
from a gorgeously embroidered velvet tobacco bag 
that lay on the table beside him, " the many contra- 
dictory views, opinions, and systems, theoretical and 
practical, which have sprung up among us and play 
round each other, in and out, like the glasses in a 
kaleidoscope, forming figures of as much value ant^j 
duration, are^ perhaps, the most amusing feature of 
our century." 

" Ay, there it is," exclaimed Palgrave, as Rodach 
finished his peroration with a scornful laugh, "the 
want of earnestness with which you treat all subjects, 
no matter how grave, and which attaches to most of 
your class, forms the great difierence between you and 
those of Walthers's standing, who are in earnest about 
everything." 

" Bah ! — do you think so ?" said Otto, with his usual 
superciliousness. 

" Sneer as you like, my dear friend, I shall always 
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think it very absurd that you will condescend to dine 
with a rich capitalist, whom the mere forms of society 
compel you to treat, for the time being at least, as an 
equal, and who has, perhaps, no education whatever 
beyond the multiplication table, whilst you will snub 
the physician to whom you owe your life or may owe 
it at any time ; that you will humble yourselves before 
the opera star of the season, and treat with scorn the 
good man her father — mercer, butcher, or tallow- 
chandler, as the case may be. You will pass the 
honest citizen's wife by with contempt or ridicule, but 
give their fallen sisters the power to destroy the peace 
of your homes, nay, to create fresh homes for yon 
beyond the pale of your magic circle. Such abnormities 
as these tend more to breed disgust and hatred in the 
lower orders than even your pride, which united to 
moral exclusiveness might be considered part and parcel 
of your station ; — but to excuse that pride which you 
show to the educated and refined, you should, at least, 
avoid to place yourselves on a level with the most abject 
and debased." 

" There I agree with you, Louis," Rodach answered. 
" I am convinced this is the period of history when 
familiarity is most likely to breed contempt. A little 
more seclusion would do our privileges no harm. But 
life is too short — one cannot afford to ennuyer oneself for 
any principle whatever." 
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" Seclusion is not in question — your system is in 
itself imperfect, involving awkward, sometimes disas- 
trous mistakes." 

" My dear fellow, let us not eternally discuss that 
question. They tell us no human institution is or 
can be without flaw. I daresay some think the 
system, as you say, is open to objection— moy en dffet 
and all that sort of thing ; whilst others will main- 
tain that its existence, past and present, is the strongest 
argument in its favour. But such as it is we cling to 
it. Que voulez'vous — by your own showing, according 
to Walthers and Co., we are foolish and perverse ; it 
is natural, therefore, we should hold to what, in their 
estimation, is most absurd. At all events, if, as 
Hamlet says, the world is * out of joint,' let not you 
and I deem ourselves bound to ^set it right.* As 
for me, I shall have enough to do in guiding my 
own bark into some snug port or other, without trou- 
bling myself about the fleet at large." 

"By port, I suppose you mean a well-paid em- 
bassy, a couple of stars or crosses, the title of Excel- 
lence ? and perhaps a landed estate tacked to some 
fair young baroness of pure descent." 

" I mean anything that may turn up. I shall 
quarrel with no gift of Fortune, you may depend 
upon it. But you, Louis? What are your plans? 
You are in no hurry to leave Germany, it seems— 
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when shall you set off to visit the different capitals 
of Europe? Such, I think I remember, was your 
intention before again crossing the Atlantic." 

" I don't know — I have no settled plan ; you are 
aware it is not my habit to make any. No doubt, 
in time, I shall find my way to Paris and London, 
perhaps St. Petersburg; but circumstances will ar- 
range all that for me." 

Always for the impromptu — eh, Louis ?" 
The impromptu has, I own, great charm for me ; 
still it would be pleasant to be able to raise the veil 
of the future, if only for a moment, just to get one 
peep forward." 

Rodach laughed. 

" Faith !" he said, " the cares of the present are 
enough for most men, without burthening themselves 
with those of the future. I think, my good Louis, 
you suffer your mind to dwell a little too much on 
this same power of prevision, and the rest of it. If 
we had been in Paris in Mademoiselle Lenormand's 
palmy days, I swear yoil would have visited her I" 

" Mademoiselle Lenormand I certainly — there was 
something strange about that woman." 

" A greater humbug never lived !" Rodach rejoined. 
" She was simply a police agent, one of her employers 
being always concealed in her apartment. This I 
have from Count U , who was in Paris during 
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its occupation by the Allies, on a diplomatic mission, 
and who obtained that and other details about this 
woman from the Prifet de Police himself. By means 
of information furnished her by that functionary, she 
astonished every visitor of distinction, by her know- 
ledge of his past life, and drawing natural consequences 
from known premises, occasionally hazarded a correct 
guess as to his future. 

"During Count U 's stay in Paris a case of 

this kind occurred in the family of a high personage, 
since become the Nestor of diplomacy, but who was 
then as distinguished in the lists of gallantry as he 
has been of late years in the field of politics. Having 
excited, some say deservedly, the jealousy of his wife, 

that lady insisted with Count U , a fnend of her 

husband, that he should escort her to the sibyPs closet, 
where she secretly hoped to have her suspicions dis- 
pelled. 

" The Count tried to dissuade her from this step, 
but to no purpose ; so assuming a homely garb to dis- 
guise themselves completely, they set out in a fiacre^ 
which they quitted at the comer of the street where 
the divineress resided, and reached her door on foot. 

"Their precautions were, however, fruitless: the 
servant who opened to them was a disguised police- 
man, and knew them at once ; and whilst they waited 
their turu in an anteroom, in company with one or 
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two ladies, whose hastily dropped veils and averted 
forms showed their desire to preserve the iincognitOy 
he penetrated to the small chamber where the great 
impostor sat in state. By the time they were called 
in she had gathered all necessary details about them. 
The lady, however, insisted on entering the closet 
alone; when she came out again she was very pale 
and seemed about to faint. It was with some dif- 
ficulty that the Count got her to the foot of the stairs 
where, having left her to call up the Jiacre^ he found 
her on his return more dead than alive. 

^' She being in an unfit state to return home imme- 
diately, he ordered the coachman to drive about the 
town ; but he had to endure a scene of hysterics in 
which the lady's secret escaped her. The sibyl had 
told her she was a betrayed wife. 

The Count consoled her as best he could, imd 
having somewhat calmed her, at least in appearance, 
brought her home, and, without losing a moment, set 
about sifting the matter. Having but small faith in 
Mademoiselle Lenormand's divining powers, he went 
straight to the Pr^fet de Police^ who initiated him in 
the secret of her existence as a sorceress. He in- 
formed him, moreover, that the police agent who had 
opened her door to him that morning had whispered 
to the sibyl certain well-known adventures of the 
diplomatist ; but as he could not reveal to the abused 
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lady the source of the sibyl's knowledge without at the 
same time admitting its correctness, he could offer her 
no further consolation ; and she and her female friends 
remained convinced of the wondrous skill of this 
wondrous soothsayer. 

" This anecdote, the truth of which I can guarantee, 
may serve as a clue to the character of that woman, 
and indeed of fortune-tellers in general. But it is 
difficult to persuade the world to give up a precon- 
ceived and fascinating notion, especially the female 
portion of it." 

" But," said Palgrave, " you cannot deny that she 
has made some astonishing predictions to private 
people coming from afar, about whom the police of 
Paris could furnish her with but little or no available 
information." 

" So thought two of my female relations, who, at a 
later period than the one above alluded to, being on 
a visit in Paris, had the weakness to consult this 
oddity — for Mademoiselle Lenormand was undeniably 
one. To my aunt Selina she predicted a wondrous 
influence at courts, and an agitated life. It might 
have been so ; for my aunt had, at that time, a pros- 
pect of becoming attached to the household of one of 
our princesses. But the prediction was- destined to 
another interpretation. She married a country gen- 
tleman, in the extreme depths of Pomerania, where, 
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• 

for the last twenty years, she has watched the growth 
of her turnips and the spinning of her flax, the longest 
journey she has ever undertaken being an occasional 
visit to Lagow, and where, to my certain knowledge 
and her own amazement, no peculiar adventure has 
hitherto befallen her. But she will not give up her 
faith in the sorceress ; she says it was only a mistake 
in the person, and is sure the prophecy turned out 
true for some one or other." 

^^ Well, Otto, I give up Mademoiselle Lenormand 
on the strength of your anecdote — ^yours, I know, are 
always well vouched for. But I do not like your 
sweeping conclusion. The unmasking an impostor 
cannot shake my faith in the power, rare I admit, of 
divination. There is mention in History of so many 
cases showing this power to have been possessed by 
some privileged beings, and which, in the absence of 
such belief, admit of no explanation whatever, that I 
feel warranted in maintaining it I can't imagine 
why men will seek to disprove a fact so authenticated 
and agreeable. I think how pleasant to get a look 
out ahead — one glimpse of the future ; to know 
what will be the consequence of this or that action — 
the result of such or such a measure, political or 
domestic . . .'' 

" Stop there, Louis ; — every wise man may be his 
own soothsayer." 
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" In ordinary life, and near mental prospects, granted, 
ut, to show the eventual destiny of a country — my 
own for instance — were that nothing for the diviner ? 
What mortal, be he never so wise, can foretell all the 
shifts and changes of a state struggling onward to its 
maturity ? It were something to see the flower that 
will some distant day spring forth from the seed of 
promise — to see this infant Republic of United Pro- 
vinces ..." 

" Become a powerful, flourishing,^ luxurious Mo- 
narchy, or split into a few minor ones — eh, Louis? 
I thought you had settled all that without the sooth- 
sayer — isn't that the old theory? Faith, I agre^ with 
you — one hardly need be a prophet to predict such a 
state of things." 

" Well, it is not impossible ; for as freedom is un- 
deniably the chief element of a first development, so 
when that development is complete (and states, like all 
other sublunary things, must arrive at a point of com- 
pletion and ripeness), then wholesome restraints become 
necessary to its maintenance. And I have that trust 
in the vigorous impulses of America, that I am sure 
she will always follow the right inspiration at the right 
moment." 

" Faith, you have more trust in the new world than 
history has taught us to repose in the old," said Rodach 
with one of his habitual sneers. " However, you must 
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not think that I turn up my nose at America, — far 
from it. If, on your return home, you happen to fall 
in with some very rich heiress, disengaged, with a fine 
estate, well stocked with game and negroes — I don't 
at all dislike the negro system — pray commend me to 
the said lady, give me due notice, and by the next 
packet I will be at her feet Upon my honour the 
notion is by no means disagreeable. A nice, racy 
country yours, witli no mawkish, modern philanthropy 
about it. — You don't like a man? — well, you shoot 
him ; nothing more simple ; Red Indians instead of 
vulgar poachers in the woods, and rattlesnakes under 
the fallen leaves. A little more excitement in all that 
than wild-duck shooting at Lagow, or even receptions 
at Blankenburg, all hallowed though they be by the 
presence of the most divine of duchesses. — Nay, don't 
get angry, Louis. We shall perhaps meet but seldom 
if ever hereafter. Let there be no cloud between us, 
then, during these last moments we spend together, 
but let each take away with him a kind remembrance 
of the other." 

There was a chord of sympathy in Palgrave's breast 
ever ready to vibrate to a kind word or look. The 
shade of displeasure passed away from his brow at 
once, and their parting was such as to leave an agree- 
able reminiscence on the minds of both. 

Of Heidelberg, too, he took a friendly leave in the 
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persons of the young students. A gallant little band 
escorted " the Pfalzgraf," as they still playfully called 
him, to Schwetzingen, where he regaled them with a 
final entertainment before bidding farewell to the uni- 
versity life and all its careless pleasures, drinkitig 
more toasts than he had ever done in his life ; so that 
his head and his heart were alike heavy when he set 
out on the following morning for Blankenburg. 
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" You may rely on my silence," said Palgrave, over- 
whelmed with confusion. " The best guarantee you 
can have for it is my departure from France, which 
will take place in a few days, and my assurance that 
in all probability I shall never return to it." 

" God grant it 1" said Monsieur Durand bluntly, 
opening the door in a significant manner. 

Palgrave withdrew, he scarcely knew how. He had 
a dim vision of a lady, neither young nor handsome^ 
nor even quite dressed, hurrying by him into Monsieur 
Durand's closet, whence a squall, in which the storm- 
voice mingled with tones whose shrillness might have 
pierced the tempest, immediately rose. 

As to himself, he did not breathe freely until he had 
left the house behind him — ^no, not until he had 
reached his boat ; nay, so deep was his mortification, 
that he only entered Havre to leave it by the next 
train. 

Even in Paris he remained but a short time, dread- 
ing to meet any one that might remind him of Monsieur 
Durand and his daughter. 

He felt more bitterly than the rough skipper could 
express it how reprehensible his conduct had been, 
notwithstanding that person's reputation and private 
history, which were well calculated to mislead him. 

Proud indeed would he have been to present so 
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lovely a girl as Leonie to the Princess Hermine as her 
daughter, but when he reflected how this attempt, 
generally known, would cover him with ridicule, nay, 
place him in an odious light, he inwardly resolved to 
follow Durand's parting advice, and renounce the 
pleasing dream of achieving an adventure which pro- 
mised to bring him nothing but vexation, trouble and 
disappointment. 
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